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Sermons for the Month of November 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


I. ORIGIN OF THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


In the book of the prophet Jeremias (xxxi, 22) we read: “The 
Lord hath created a new thing upon the earth,” and this “new thing” 
was the incarnation of the most holy Son of God in the pure womb 
of the blessed Virgin Mary. The veneration of the Sacred Heart 
dates from the time when this “new thing” was created. From the 
moment when the Word was made Flesh in the womb of Mary, 
thousands of angels hovered around that throne of divine love, and 
her gentle heart glowed as the first sacrifice offered before it, since 
she was the first to receive its treasures in their fullest abundance. 

We read in the biography of Origen’s father, that in the quiet 
of night he often bent over his sleeping child and kissed its heart, 
saying with holy *-*+h: “O thou pure temple of God!” But our 
Lady must hav uch more sacred love for, and much deeper 
faith in the heat £ Divine Child. Therefore, if you are inclined 
to assert devotion to the Sacred Heart to be something new in the 
Church, I refer you to the Mother of God. 

There is nothing essentially new in devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
for our Lord’s most sacred Heart is part of His adorable Person, 
and, therefore, has always been the object of veneration, although 
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during the last two or three centuries it has become such in a special 
manner, and devotion to it is now widespread in the Catholic church. 
There is no more reason for describing it as something new, than 
there is for regarding the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
as new; this doctrine has always been accepted by the Church, al- 
though it was not defined as a dogma of faith until the time of 
Pius IX. 

There is nothing essentially new in devotion to the Sacred Heart; 
it dates from our lady and St. John, the beloved disciple, who leaned 
on our Lord’s Heart at the Last Supper; and all the saints have 
dedicated their hearts to that of Jesus Christ. St. Augustine may 
be mentioned as having had a devotion to the Sacred Heart; he 
compares the wound in our Lord’s side with the door of the ark, 
and says: “The animals were to enter by this door, if they were 
not to perish in the deluge, and these were a type of the Church.” 
(Tract. 120 n. in Joan.) St. Augustine is remarkable for his in- 
tense love of God, and by the last words he means that the Church, 
- the company of the redeemed, finds in our Lord’s pierced Side and 
Sacred Heart Salvation from the deluge of sin. 

There are similar passages in the writings of St. Bernard, St. 
Teresa, St. Gertrude, St. Mechtild, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, St. Rose of Lima, St. Philip Neri and others; all these 
saints were filled with ardent love and veneration for our Saviour’s 
most Sacred Heart, and they all collectively bear witness to what 
the Church understands by St. Cyprian’s words: “From the Heart 
of Christ issues the fountain which flows on to eternal life.” 

It was not, however, until the 17th century that devotion to the 
Sacred Heart became common, through the instrumentality of B. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, whom God chose to accomplish this work. 
It would be a mistake to assume that the private revelations and 
visions, with which our Lord favored her, were the foundation of 
our present devotion to the Sacred Heart. They did indeed give 
impetus to its growth and diffusion, but the Church, when recom- 
mending and encouraging this devotion, has always based it upon 
grounds of faith; she never issues orders solely on account of private 
revelations, as these are liable to error. 

The dogmatic justification of devotion to the Sacred Heart may 
be stated as follows: The chief object of this devotion is the actual 
Heart of God made Man. As Christ’s Godhead is inseparably united 
with every part of His human Body, it is right and pleasing to 
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God that we should honor and worship the Heart of Christ, because 
it is the Heart of the Son of God. But this Heart is, moreover, 
the seat and symbol of the love which caused Him to shed His 
precious Blood for us, and to bestow upon us all the treasures of 
His grace. It is the Heart which was overwhelmed with shame 
and insults through our sins. It is the Heart which is the store- 
house of all divine virtues and perfections; and, finally, it is the 
Heart that is the focus of all the gratitude and love offered to 
Christ in heaven and on earth. 

For all these reasons the Church recommends devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, and does her utmost to promote it. She aims at in- 
flaming the hearts of men with love of God, at stimulating them to 
beg for mercy from the Sacred Heart, to make atonement to It for 
their sins, and to thank It for all the favors that they have re- 
ceived. 

The promises made by our Lord to Blessed Margaret Mary en- 
couraged all men of good will to have recourse to His adorable 
Heart. Devotion to the Sacred Heart developed rapidly just at a 
time when Jansenism was devastating the Church, misinterpreting 
St. Augustine’s teaching on the subject of grace, and under a cloak 
of false piety was robbing men of all consolation and reliance upon 
God’s mercy and goodness. As time went on, Gallicanism, another 
movement hostile to the Church, strove to make her subordinate to 
the state; and, not long after, a wave of unbelief, originating in 
France, arose, and secret societies and the followers of men like 
Diderot and Voltaire, who put their learning to truly diabolical uses, 
turned the whole fury of vice, immorality and bloodshed against the 
Church, in order to destroy her. But whilst in Paris, Voltaire was 
exclaiming: “Ecrasez l’infame—Crush the infamous Church,” and 
Diderot was declaring that the world would know no peace until 
the last king had been hanged by a rope made of the entrails of 
the last priest—whilst at the time of the French Revolution the heads 
of kings, princes, priests and loyal God-fearing men and women 
were falling under the guillotine, and God has been dethroned and 
the Goddess of Reason was held in honor—just at this time de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart spread with irresistible force, because 
men desired to make reparation for these fearful crimes, and to im- 
plore God to put an end to this terrible period. 

It was owing to devotion to the Sacred Heart that France did 
not then perish in unbelief, that the enemies of the Church were 
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overthrown and died away, and that the Church triumphed glori- 
ously. There were, of course, other reasons for the revival of re 
ligion, but it is impossible not to ascribe great importance to the 
growth of this devotion, and the Popes were not slow to appreciate 
its value. As early as the year 1765, Clement XIII. allowed the 
feast of the Sacred Heart to be observed in certain dioceses, and . 
sanctioned the use of a special Mass and Office. The Popes who 
succeeded him confirmed his action and extended the observance 
of the feast, until finally Pius IX appointed the Friday after the 
Octave of Corpus Christi to be observed as the feast of the Sacred 
Heart throughout the whole Church. In 1720 there were already 
over 300 confraternities of the Sacred Heart, but now they are in- 
numerable, and many religious congregations are named after It. 
Like the rosary devotion, which also came into general use at a 
time when the Church was suffering persecution, devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is now practised wherever there are Catholics, and it 
would be almost impossible to enumerate the churches and chapels 
erected in Its honor and bearing witness to the self-sacrifice, love, 
confidence and gratitude of Christians. 


Ought not all these facts to be a powerful Sursum corda to us? 
Do they not cail upon us to lift up our hearts to the Sacred Heart of 
our Divine Lord? 


The enemies of Holy Church are more numerous than ever at the 
present time; unbelief and heresy, revolutionary doctrines and secret 
societies are waging furious war against her, and the indifference of 
many Christians forms one of the chief dangers to which she is ex- 
posed. It becomes more and more difficult to secure the Catholic 
education of our children, and bad books are scattered broadcast 
over the country. Unbridled desire for amusement and the spirit 
of discontent encounter us on every side. It is, indeed, high time 
for us to turn to the Sacred Heart and exclaim with the prophet 
Jeremias: ‘A high and glorious throne from the beginning is the 
place of our sanctification’ (Jer. xvii, 12). If only we know how 
to honor it, if only we pour forth before the throne of the Sacred 
Heart our prayers and earnest supplications for mercy and our tears 
of repentance and gratitude, we shall experience in all its fulness 
the truth of some other words uttered by the same prophet: “You 
shall pray to me, and I will hear you; You shall seek me and shall 
find me, when you shall seek me with all your heart” (Jer. xxix, 12, 
13). When we seek our Saviour’s Heart with all our hearts, we 
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do not merely venerate and adore It, but we learn the lessons that 
It teaches, and put them into practice by showing Christian charity, 
virtue and piety. Cast yourselves thus before the Sacred Heart, 
in this spirit listen to the sermons that I intend to preach upon the 
Litany of the Sacred Heart, revealing to you, as far as I am able, 
the riches of that Heart. May It be blessed and praised for ever 
and ever. Amen. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK REUTER 
TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Goop EXAMPLE 


Those of you, my dear children, who live in a city, have prob- 
ably no idea of a farmer’s field. Yet it is to the avocation of the 
farmer that our Divine Lord directs our attention to-day. His 
duty it is to till the soil and prepare it for the seed; his duty, to 
scatter that seed, not in the desert places, but in the land that he 
has been cultivating. 

Our Lord, my children, is doing the same kind of work as the 
farmer, but it is the cultivation and the sowing of good seed in 
your hearts, that comprises His lifework, not the tillage of the 
earth. Holy thoughts and inspirations, holy desires to do what 
is right, constitute the good seed that will take deep root in the 
soil of your hearts if you only wish it. See that you place no 
obstacle in the way of its growth—but rather that you continue 
God’s work by sowing the seed in other souls, and nourishing it 
carefully by the sunshine of good example. 

An old general was one day asked by a friend, how it was that 
after spending so many years in camp, he yet perservered in fre- 
quent Communion. His friend deemed camplife not conducive to 
the upbuilding of religious principles. But the general answered, 
“My friend, would you believe that the strangest thing of it all is 
that my conversation was brought about before I ever heard the 
word of a priest? When my campaign was over, God gave me a 
pious wife whose faith I respected but did not share. Before I 
married her, she was a member of the Sodality of the Children of 
Mary in her parish, and I noticed that no matter what she was 
writing, she never failed to add to her signature ‘Child of Mary.’ 
After our marriage, she never took it upon herself to lecture me 
about God, but she did not cease her prayers, nevertheless. Night 
and morning saw her on her knees, and when she came home from 
Mass on Sundays, there was a quiet sweetness about her, so that 
to me she seemed like an angel. Suddenly I myself was attracted 
by the God she loved so well. I desired to know more of Him, 
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and soon, I, who had been a complete stranger to the practice of 
religion, I sought my wife and said to her ‘Take me to your con- 
fessor.’ That was the beginning of my conversion, my friend. 
Through the ministrations of that good man, I am what I am 
to-day.” 

How productive, my dear children, has been that good seed 
sown by the Divine Husbandman, through the ministry of the gen- 
eral’s wife. So, too, may you influence others by your pious 
behavior and good example. But young people, unfortunately, 
often permit the sower of cockle to enter their hearts. The devil 
employs his arts to make his evil work look insignificant, and he 
succeeds only too well. A slight consent to the wrong, that is all 
he wants. 

St. Augustine relates a story about a young friend of his, Alpius 
by name, who went to Rome to pursue his studies. It was cus- 
tomary for the young men of Rome to amuse themselves by going 
to public shows. On one occasion, Alpius was forced, against his 
will, to accompany some of his friends to one of these places of 
amusement. He was, however, resolved to close his eyes that no 
sinful scene might imprint itself on his soul. But, sad to relate, 
he forgot to close his ears, and thus sin entered his heart. 

About the middle of the performance, the audience began to 
shout and applaud loudly. Alpius forgot his resolution. Opening 
his eyes, he was attracted by the scene, and so he continued to 
gaze till the play was finished. 

Night after night saw Alpius again in the theatre. Unmindful 
alike of his prayers and his studies, he soon became worse than any 
of his companions. Though it is gratifying to relate that Alpius, 
through the supplications of St. Augustine, again returned to the 
path of duty, still this example ought to warn you, my dear chil- 
dren, how readily the devil may ensnare you in small things. 

It is true that God’s mercy is unlimited, but when the harvest- 
time draws nigh, the Almighty will give His orders to His angels 
to separate the cockle from the wheat. Then, indeed, will the 
cockle—the youths that ridicule religion and holy things—be gath~ 
ered into bundles to burn. How many knowing of this final reckon- 
ing day of God’s, care very little about it, and continue in their evil 
ways! 

Be not hardened, therefore, in your hearts, my dear children, 
but heed the threats of an angry God. All your life, endeavor to 
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be models of good example. Thus only will you be reckoned by 
the reapers at the harvest-time as the precious wheat that is to be 
gathered into our Father’s barn. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Goop INTENTION AND LITTLE THINGS 


My dear children: You will notice, if you read the history of 
our Lord’s beautiful life, that He lays great stress on little things. 
In to-day’s Gospel, He speaks of a mustard seed, “which is the 
least indeed of all seeds, but when it is grown up, it is greater than all 
herbs, and becometh a tree.” Why does our Lord choose the 
mustard seed in preference to all others? Listen, my Children: He 
wants to show us that we are not obliged to do great things to gain 
heaven, but that the little duties of every-day life, if well performed, 
will win for us a happy Eternity. 

As soon as you arise in the morning, make the sign of the Cross, 
and offer all your thoughts, words and actions to God. During 
the day, often think of God, even while you are amusing yourself. 
At night, raise your heart once more to Him before retiring. Thus 
will you make your day one for heaven rather than for time. 

When the holy Curé of Ars was a little boy, he had to work in 
the fields because of the poverty of his father. He, however, of- 
fered all his manual labor to Jesus. “Alone in the fields,” he writes, 
“T often spoke to Jesus aloud; but when companions were with 
me, I prayed to Him in my heart. After dinner, before we began 
work again, we had a short rest. Then, though I stretched myself 
on the ground like the others, I was all the time praying to Jesus 
with my whole soul. Oh! how happy those days were!”. Only 
little moments offered to God—little works performed for Him— 
but what an increase of merit in heaven have they not procured 
for that holy, humble saint! 

Our good Lord Himself promises a hundredfold reward to any- 
one who gives but a glass of water in His Name, while St. Francis 
de Sales urges us, “My children, perhaps you will never have it 
in your power to do great works for God, but little ones you can 
perform every day of your lives. He who lays a brick upon a 
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building, “each gic day, will soon complete a large house. 
Do some good, therefore, every moment of your lives.” 

It is related that a great saint was one day playing a game of 
ball. In the midst of the game one of his companions said: “I 
wonder what we would do if we were to die this minute.” One 
answered: “I would kneel down and say my prayers.” Another 
said: “I would immediately go to Confession.” A third ventured 
“T would run to the nearest church.” As it was now the saint’s 
turn to speak, he smilingly said: “And I would just go on with 
my game.” The others exclaimed in surprise: “Oh! father, how 
could you prepare yourself to die that way?” But the saint quietly 
made answer: “I began this game with the intention of pleasing 
God, and, therefore, I am doing what is most agreeable to Him.” 

A little thing—a simple game—and yet an act of worship to the 
All-powerful God! How grateful we ought to be that God is con- 
tent to take the insignificant actions of every-day life, and make 
them current coin for eternity! 

There is another inducement why we ought to surrender our 
whole heart and soul to the right performance of little things— 


they often bring souls near to God. Acts of charity unselfishly 
performed, regular attendance at church on Sundays, due observa- 
tion of the days of abstinence—all these are little things that may 
turn souls from the evil of their ways, and lead them to the 
Heavenly Kingdom. What greater reward could we have than 
this? 


There was once a soldier who, having been wounded in battle, 
was sick unto death. A Catholic army chaplain, hearing of his 
condition, sought him on the battlefield. When the priest came to 
the spot where the poor man was lying, he tried to comfort him in 
his distress, and asked him what he could do for him. “Give me 
a bundle of straw on which to rest my body,” said the soldier. In 
a few moments the priest returned with the straw, and having 
placed the dying man comfortably upon it, inquired, “Is there any- 
thing else I can do for you?” “Yes,” replied the soldier, “please 
bring me some wine, that I may take some refreshment before I die.” 
Soon the priest was back on his knees, moistening the parched 
lips. As the clergyman was about to go away, feeling that he had 
done everything in his power, the soldier said, “Father, I desire 
one thing more of you. I want to become a Catholic, for the re- 
ligion that teaches such charity as yours does, must surely be the 
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true religion.” The priest, overjoyed at this unlooked-for grace. had 
the happiness of baptizing the dying man, and of seeing him depart 
this life in God’s love and friendship. All these, my children, were 
but little acts of charity on the part of the priest, and yet, see how 
they saved a soul! 

Only after death shall you realize how much little things count in 
the sight of God. That Mass which you attended with devotion, 
that kind deed which seemed to be of no great consequence, were 
perhaps the beginning of God’s special grace for you. Truly, it is 
because people think little of God and despise small things, that so 
many are lost for all eternity. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


DANGER OF PROCRASTINATION 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away.” 


The last Gospel of the ecclesiastical year, my dear little children, 
lies open before us. Patiently and lovingly have we listened Sun- 
day after Sunday to our dear Lord’s words. Now we have laid 
the wounds and wants of our souls before Him—and again we 
have been enthroned on His knee, and heard the gentle pleading 
of His Sacred Human Heart; “Suffer the little children.” And 
we have loved our particular corner in His Heart! Grown-ups 
may do great things for Him which we could never do—but we, 
His little children, can love as much as they. And we do love 
Him, don’t we? Yet it is not His gentle, tender aspect that the 
Church on this last Sunday of her year, puts before us. We 
hear dread words to-day—words that the little ones hardly under- 
stand. And yet we know it is something mighty, something fear- 
ful that is going to take place, else why should our Lord warn us? 
But God grant that we do not live to see those days—God grant 
that when the shadows close over our little earth for the last time, 
we may have been long ago gathered to our fathers. Still this 
awe-inspiring Gospel has a lesson for us also. Will the day ever 
come when we shall wander away from the path of truth? God 
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forbid—yet it is well for us to think of what might happen under 
those circumstances to the dear little souls entrusted to our charge. 
What might the “abomination of desolation” mean for us? Sup- 
pose we have sinned, sinned grievously—and that we vainly put 
off our conversion till the last day of our lives. What will God 
do? Perhaps He will let us die impenitent, and thus become the 
victims of eternal damnation. He who lives a bad life will die a 
bad death. “As the tree falls, so will it lie.” But, thank God, my 
children, this is still only a supposition for us. “Now is the ac- 
ceptable time; now is the day of Salvation.” Let us lay the founda- 
tion of our new spiritual edifice on the fear of God. If we fear, 
we shall beware; if we beware, we shall save our souls. The saints 
fasted, toiled and wept, not only because of the love they bore their 
Master, but also because of their fear of damnation. In compari- 
son with these, how shall we, with our self-indulgent lives and lax 
conscience, dare to face the judgment-seat of God? 

In the life of St. Louis, we read that no amount of penances 
could satisfy his deep fear of the judgments of God, and that fre 
quently at night, after a day of unintermitting toil, the thought 
of the uncertainty of his Salvation would make him tremble vio- 
lently. 

There was once a young man who in his childhood was very 
pious, but as he mingled with the world, he relinquished his re- 
ligious practices and fell into grievous sin. Yet he always con- 
soled himself with the thought: “Never would I die without the 
Sacraments. That would be a serious wrong offered to God. But 
I am young yet, and I cannot at present make up my mind to go to 
Confession. There is plenty of time. God is good and merciful.” 

The day came all too soon, however, when he lay dying. His 
good mother, smoothing his pillow, bent over him and exhorted 
him to make his peace with God. Gently he answered her: “Yes, 
my mother, I know I must change my life. Evil habits have gotten 
the better of me. Yet the strain might be too much for me now. 
Let me wait till I recover my health.” 

“But you are in danger of death, my son,” she insisted. “Won’t 
you make your Confession now, lest you might never get well 
again ?” 

In response to her urgent entreaties, he at last consented that she 
should send for the priest. Unfortunately, it happened that the 
latter was absent from home at the time, on another sick call. When 
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he did reach the youth’s bedside, it was too late—all was over: he 
had died in despair. 

Sooner or later, my dear children, our good God gives every 
sinner, no matter how wayward, a chance to return to Him. His 
own Words are: “I seek not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should be converted and live.” For the erring child He does more 
than the father of the prodigal. He follows him to the far land 
where he is wasting his substance. But even God’s mercy has a 
limit. The day may come when He turns away and leaves the 
wanderer to persist in his wicked madness. 

Years ago, a young man named Theodore, was sent to one of the 
monasteries of Italy, to be educated. However, instead of lead- 
ing the holy life outlined for the inmates of the house, he yielded 
to the weaknesses of his nature, and surrendered his heart to worldly 
enjoyments. In the midst of his evil career, he was suddenly struck 
down by the hand of God. A plague, then devastating Rome, num- 
bered him as one of its victims, and it seemed all the vitality of 
his youth would not be proof against the ravages of the disease. 
One day, while the monks were gathered around his bedside, he 
caused terror in the hearts of all by exclaiming: “Go away from 
me; leave me to my fate; I am already delivereth to the Evil One. 
See, he has even now begun to torture me with his fiery breath.” 

The good monks, pitying the state of the young man, tried to 
encourage him in the following words: “O brother, what are you 
saying? Arm yourself with the sign of the Cross, that the enemy 
of souls may leave you in peace.” But the dying youth sorrow- 
fully answered: “I cannot. My very arms seem immovable.” 
Then with sighs and supplications, the monks earnestly begged this 
precious soul of God. He was one of their number: would not 
the Almighty spare him? At last Theodore grew calm. His face 
assumed a gentler expression. The worst of the combat was over. 
Lifting his eyes and casting them on his brethren, he softly mur- 
mured: “Thanks to God, the Evil One has left me. Frightened 
by your prayers, he took to flight. But what a lesson I have 
learned! How terrible it is to fall into the hands of the All-holy 
God after a life spent in forgetfulness of Him. Oh! let me be 
converted and live!” He was true to his resolve, for having been 
restored to health, he became a sincere penitent and died the death 
of a saint. 

My dear little children, one word more. Do not think that you 
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can possess God in Eternity without loving Him on earth. And 
you know the signs of love you must show Him; pray to Him 
trustingly, seek Him often in the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, 
be a real child to Him, receive Him and clasp Him to your heart 
in frequent Communion—and doing all this, do you think that He 
will resist your appeals, or reject your love? Ah! no, never! Not 
only will He joyfully claim in this life every pulsation of the dear 
little heart beating only for Him, but in the life to come He will 
press you to His bosom for all Eternity! 





FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE Day oF JUDGMENT 


Little ones, dear to the heart of God, it is to you I would speak 
to-day: to you I would appeal on this first Sunday of Advent, 
when the Church enters upon a new season of the ecclesiastical 
year. What is it I would have you do? Only this: to prepare 


your little hearts for the coming of the dear Infant Jesus at Christ- 
mas—for Advent, you know, means “coming.” During these four 
weeks we should direct our thoughts to that great mystery—Jesus 
become a little Babe for us—and prepare ourselves worthily for 
His abiding with us. 

Now, let us see what great lesson our holy mother the Church 
teaches us in her Gospel of to-day. It is true, Our Lord did come 
to earth once as a little child, yet, He is going to come again, not 
as a helpless babe, but as a King in all glory and majesty. Then 
He will judge each one of us for all the good and evil we have 
done—and so the Church to-day tells us of that dread Day of 
Judgment. 

Have we not, young as we are, committed sins for which God 
will punish us? Even the saints, though they were holy men and 
women, feared the final judgment. On one occasion that great 
servant of God, St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, being very sick, sent 
in haste for her confessor. 

“Father,” she exclaimed, as soon as she saw him coming, “I 
have been thinking about the terrible Judgment of God; I am 
frightened. Do you think that I will be saved?” Unhesitatingly 
the good priest answered: “I have the fullest confidence that heaven 
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will be your home. Why are you fretting?” “God’s judgments 
are so different from ours,” she said, “and my time is coming 
soon when I shall stand alone before my Judge, to be examined 
on everything I have said or done in my whole life.” 

Dear children, Mary Magdalen was a saint who all her life 
walked in the presence of God, and yet, see how she feared to 
stand before the All-holy. But how few we find in the world 
to-day, leading the lives of saints! Nevertheless, all must die and 
face that last judgment. How they will tremble when they see 
themselves, condemned, perhaps, forever! 

My dear boys and girls, I cannot find words strong enough to 
impress on your minds, how you ought to strive from day to day 
to be good children and become more pleasing to God. St. Jerome 
often struck his breast with a stone, thus causing the blood to 
flow, and when asked why he did this, he said: “Whenever I think 
of God’s Judgment, I begin to tremble, whether I eat or drink or do 
anything else.” 

My children, what will the Judge have to say to us when we 
appear before Him? Perhaps He will have reason to chide us in 
these words: “So far I have been patient and silent, but now is 
My time to punish you. You arose in the morning and went to 
bed at night without saying your prayers. Nay more, you even 
learned to take My Name in vain. You went to church to do 
naught but dishonor Me, for, during Holy Mass you laughed and 
talked and did not pray. See how disobedient you were to your 
parents and superiors, contrary to My express command. You 
even led others into sin, and for their souls you must answer as 
well as for your own. Where are the graces of your first Holy 
Communion? Gone, all gone! Now, God’s anger must be appeased. 
Depart from My sight forever!” Such are the words our Divine 
Judge shall speak to us if we disregard His Law and trifle with 
His Commandments. 

It is related by St. Vincent that a young man once had a dream 
in which he saw himself standing before the tribunal of God. So 
terrible was the scene he witnessed, that when he awoke he was 
trembling and was covered with a cold sweat. Immediately he 
thanked Jesus that his dream was not a reality. But he thought 
within himself: “What I have seen in my sleep will at some future 
time actually occur. Perhaps it may be soon, even this very day.” 
Thereupon he asked God to forgive him, and promised from that 
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hour to lead a life of penance. So great was the effect of this 
dream that the young man grew sad and grave in disposition, while 
his hair became white as snow. 

What this youth did, you too can do, my dear children: Lead 
a life of penance and rather die than commit sin. Thus you will 
prepare yourselves for the coming of your Lord. During this 
holy season, you can do so much to please the dear Infant Jesus: 
arise in the morning at the first call and assist at Holy Mass; be 
obedient to your parents, kind to your little companions, etc. 

What a lovely, pure heart you will then present to the Lord 
Jesus for His crib! What matter that the people of Bethlehem 
did not receive Him so long ago, if only, way back in this twentieth 
century, there are little hearts longing for His company. Keep 
then your soul all pure for Him, not only now, but throughout 
your whole life, and, if you do this, you may entertain the surest 
hope that you will meet a most merciful Judge when you die. 














SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 
TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“Lord, save us, we perish.”—Matth. viii, 25. 


We are sailing, as it were, on the ocean of life, and are per- 
petually in danger of shipwreck and of failing to secure our Salva- 
tion. We ought, therefore, always to be filled with fear, and such 
fear is beneficial, not injurious to us, whereas false assurance of 
safety, by making men fancy themselves incapable of falling, often 
brings about their ruin. If always and everywhere we feel this 
wholesome fear, and if we distrust our own great weakness, we 
shall cling with confidence to Him who is able to support us, and we 
shall ever be mindful of God’s holy presence. 

Because Jesus was with them, the disciples in their hour of peril 
cried: “Lord, save us!’ We may learn from this short prayer 
how we too ought frequently to remind ourselves of God’s pres- 
ence. Wherever we are, let us lift up our hearts to God in short but 
fervent prayers, or ejaculations. This practice is very important, 
and is in fact inseparable from that of living constantly in the 
presence of God; for such ejaculatory prayers are glances at Him, 
and help us to do right and avoid evil. By means of them we are 
reminded of many virtues, especially at the moment when we are 
called upon to practise them. They suggest to us now a heartfelt 
act of faith, now a resolution to trust implicitly in God, and now 
a feeling of love. In times of temptation we send up a short prayer 
to beg for strength from God, and it serves to recall to us His 
Will, and guard us against suggestions of evil, whilst, when we are 
hesitating between two courses, it is an admonition not to stray 
from the path that God would have us foliow. If we frequently 
lift up our hearts to Him thus, our understanding will be enlight- 
ened, our perception of what is dangerous and sinful will be quick- 
ened, and our will to strip off all earthy weakness and attachments 
will be strengthened. 

If many times in the day we send up to God these little flashes 
of prayer, we shall really be praying without ceasing, and, as St. 
John Chrysostom says, we are withdrawing ourselves for a brief 
space from the company of men, in order to join with the holy 
angels in praising God. By means of these frequent glances at Him 
16 
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we may to some extent imitate the saints in glory, who always be- 
hold Him and praise Him without interruption. 

These short prayers have the advantage of being always available. 
They do not interfere with our work, nor do they check any en- 
joyment that is pleasing to God; on the contrary, they complete and 
sanctify everything that we do. They can even take the place 
of our regular prayers, if for some good reason we cannot devote 
our usual time to them, and, when in case of illness we are too 
weak to make long prayers, short ejaculations bring comfort and 
strength. Happy is the soul that at its last hour departs to God with 
the words: “Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit”; it seems 
to be borne aloft on wings of submission and love. Our Saviour, 
dying on the Cross, set us the best example how to lift up our hearts 
in words few indeed, but full of ardent love. 

What ought we to take as the subject of these short aspirations 
to be made frequently throughout the day? 

A pious man has said with perfect truth that everything heard, 
seen or perceived supplies us with a subject or motive for such 
aspirations. If only we were in the habit of referring the things 
in our daily life to God, any sight, any word heard, any little event 
would be enough to fill our minds with thoughts of faith, hope, 
charity, sorrow for our sins, or joy at God’s mercy, goodness and 
wisdom. 

A little ejaculation may often consist of some saying that we have 
heard, or of a text from Holy Scripture or of a quotation from 
some pious writer, which we constantly call to mind. In speaking 
of spiritual reading and of meditation, I pointed out how excellent 
a plan it was to sum up in a few short words the chief points that 
we have noticed, and to go back upon these words often in the course 
of the day. By doing this we are lifting up our hearts to God, a 
most important and beneficial thing, and it is only thus that any 
lasting good is derived from reading and meditation. We may very 
likely forget what we have read and thought, and even our good 
resolutions are apt to vanish, unless they are constantly renewed. 
A kind of spiritual motto, however, comes back again and again to 
our minds, and serves to impress the whole subject more deeply 
upon our memory, and at the same time it increases the grace of God 
within us by means of the devotion and goof will that we show 
when we repeat it. 

It is not difficult to connect such aspirations with particular times, 
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places or things, so that each of the latter inevitably suggests to us 
one special pious thought or ejaculation. Good prayerbooks supply 
us with many instances of such short prayers. 

Some may be connected with definite moments in our daily life; 
thus, on awakening, we may say: “All for love of God!” or “Lord 
Jesus, in Thy Name I will begin this day,” or “If this were to be 
the last day of my life, should I spend it in sin? Give me, there- 
fore, grace to resist all impulses to anger, envy, etc., and all evil 
thoughts and inclinations.” 

On lying down to rest at night: “I lie down not knowing whether 
I shall ever wake again. Therefore I put myself in Thy Hands, 
that Thou mayst protect me in body and in soul.” 

Particular places may be made to suggest short aspirations. For 
instance, when we see a church, we may offer a little prayer to 
Jesus in the most Holy Sacrament of the altar. When we go into 
any house, we may say: “Peace be to this house and to all that 
dwell in it.” Such thoughts as these would often put us on our 
guard against frivolous and uncharitable conversation, which is so 
apt to destroy peace. 

Particular things seen may remind us to say a few words of 
prayer. Why are crosses, statues and pictures of saints put up 
in our houses and streets unless it be that the sight of them may 
suggest a pious thought to those who are prone to forget such 
things amidst the business of life? 

The striking of a clock ought to remind us how quickly time flies, 
and that it behooves us to make good use of it. The tolling of the 
passing-bell should make even the most thoughtless reflect: “Thou, 
too, wilt soon appear before thy Judge.” 

It is true that at first it is somewhat difficult to form the habit 
of making ejaculatory prayers, and we are so careless and so much 
distracted by the work, joys and sorrows of our every-day life, that 
we easily forget them. Yet everything that seems hard at first grows 
easy by practice, and finally becomes a sort of second nature. 

I would gladly see you adopt this practice, but you must beware 
of praying mechanically, merely from force of habit saying certain 
words on certain occasions, without thinking about them at all, and 
without deriving fervor, admonition and comfort from their mean- 
ing and from all that they contain. They should not simply be re- 
peated, but they should influence you in your actions. Accustom 
yourselves frequently to lift up your hearts to God in holy aspira- 
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tions, and then even if you have no friend at hand to counsel you, 
you will never lack advice; if you no longer hear words of comfort, 
you will enjoy the sweetest consolation; and even if everything 
seems dull, mean and commonplace, you will be truly united to 
God. You will never perish through thoughtlessness, for Jesus will 
ever be with you, if only you call upon Him saying: “Lord, save us!” 
He will guide you safely through all the monotony and all the 
storms of life. Amen. 





TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“But while men were asleep, his enemy came and oversowed cockle among 
the wheat.”—Matth. xiii, 25. 


The enemy, who came to sow cockle whilst the men were asleep, 
reminds us of another of our Lord’s sayings: “Watch ye and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation” (Matth. xxvi, 41). 

Vigilance and prayer are the best means of resisting the enemy 
when he comes to tempt us; it behooves us especially to be on our 
guard against him. 

In what frame of mind ought we to await the coming of tempta- 
tion? In order that our foe may not assail us unawares, we must 
always remember that, as long as we live, we shall never be free 
from temptation. We are reminded of this in Holy Scripture, where 
we read: “Son, when thou comest to the service of God... pre- 
pare thy soul for temptation” (Eccl. ii, 1). All who have ever 
seriously resolved to serve God, have been subject to many grievous 
temptations, as we see from the lives of the saints. St. John Chry- 
sistom says: “Of those who have been dearest and most pleasing to 
God, there never was one without grievous temptations, although it 
might appear to us that this was not the case.” 

For this reason we ought not to lose courage when we are tempted, 
nor fancy that God has forsaken us; on the contrary, temptations 
are a proof of His love, as He wishes to secure our salvation by 
means of them. 

It is only when we are tempted that we can show plainly that we 
love God and goodness more than anything else. As Blosius says: 
“A pilot is seen to advantage when directing a ship, a hero on the 
field of battle, a brave man in adversity, and Christian virtue in time 
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of temptation.” Trees send their roots more deeply into the earth, 
the more they are shaken by storms, and, in the same way, virtue 
is made perfect in weakness. Our own weakness becomes very plain 
to us when we are tempted, and our recognition of it makes us 
humble, and leads us to distrust ourselves and trust solely in God. 
Humility lies at the root of all virtue, and whatever intensifies it, 
strengthens our spiritual life. Just as a seaman loads his ship with 
heavy balast to keep it steady and prevent it from being dashed 
against the rocks by the waves, so God sends us temptations to 
steady us and keep us down, so that we may not be puffed up by 
any good qualities that we happen to possess, and so come to ruin. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen remarks that God orders things in a won- 
derful way for us to be frequently tormented by temptations, since 
man might imagine himself strong in his own strength, unless in the 
depths of his heart he were conscious of his weakness. When 
temptation falls upon him, and he is tortured and, as it seems, ex- 
cessively exhausted by it, he sees that humility is the only protection 
against it, and so the very thing that made him fear to fall causes 
him to begin to stand firm. 

Temptation forces us to cling to God, and to have recourse to 
Him with confidence, knowing that He loves us. If we use it 
aright, it leads us to love Him more. 

It increases also our charity toward our neighbor. Those who 
have not learned by personal experience of temptation how great 
human weakness is, are apt to judge others too harshly and merci- 
lessly. In spite of all his goodness and piety, a man who had never 
been tempted could not use due leniency and charity in judging 
his neighbor, and his severity and sternness, far from assisting the 
tempted and sinful, and bringing them back to God, would only 
plunge them yet deeper into sin. This is beautifully expressed in 
Holy Scripture in the words: “What doth he know that hath 
not been tried?” (Eccl. xxxiv, 9). 

It is only when we ourselves suffer temptation that we can advise 
and help others, partly that they may avoid what might imperil 
their Salvation, and partly that they may have recourse to the 
best means of overcoming their temptations. 

We must not lose courage when we are tried, but fight bravely, 
and in this way alone we shall obtain the wisdom and strength 
necessary to enable us to be of service to others and help them to 
work out their Salvation. 
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Finally we ought not to forget that our struggles to resist tempta- 
tion win for us a rich supply of merit. As St. Paul says: “He that 
striveth for the mastery, is not crowned except he strive lawfully” 
(II. Tim. ii, 5). The crown of everlasting life is composed of the 
merit won by resisting and overcoming temptation. 

St. Ambrose gives us most encouraging advice, when he tells us 
not to fear temptations, but to rejoice in them and say: “If we are 
tempted, we are mighty, for then crowns of righteousness are being 
woven for us as conquerors.” When you are tried, remember that 
your eternal reward is being prepared for you. 


It is indispensable to our salvation that we should be tempted— 
in what frame of mind ought we therefore to await temptation? 
The answer can easily be supplied from what I have already said. It 
would be reckless folly to go out of one’s way to look for tempta- 
tions, but, on the other hand, if it assails us, it would be silly and 
harmful to lose courage and to fancy that God had forsaken us. 


In times of trial let us remember St. John Chrysostom’s words, 
for he tells us that temptation is good evidence of God’s care for 
us. When it is present, God is not far away. Hence when it comes 
upon you, acknowledge calmly and without disturbance of mind 
your own weakness; look at the depths to which you might fall, 
if you were not upheld by God’s almighty Hand; humble yourself 
before God in your heart, but at the same time call upon Him with 
childlike confidence to help you, and rely upon Him, trusting ab- 
solutely in Him. He is the Protector of all who trust in Him, and 
we need fear no defeat, as long as He is on our side. No matter 
how great or how violent a temptation may be, we can, like St. Paul, 
be sure that He “will make also with temptation issue, that we may 
be able to bear it” (I. Cor. x, 13). 

Let us be firmly convinced that the devil has power over us only 
to the extent permitted by God, in order that we may be tried for 
our good. 

Humble, but unwavering confidence in God, is the disposition with 
which we may fearlessly encounter temptation. 

Let us always be ready to exclaim: “If I trust in the Lord, I shall 
not be overthrown. Even if armies in camp should stand together 
against me, my heart shall not fear; if a battle should rise up against 
me, in Him will I be confident” (Ps. xxvi, 3). 


Nothing but true confidence in God can give us the courage 
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necessary in our struggle against temptation, and this confidence we 
should awaken daily and hourly in our hearts. 

No matter how often and how much we are tempted, let us 
never doubt God’s willingness to help us. We have only to lift up 
our hearts to Him in childlike trust, and we shall be saved, and thus 
each time of temptation will be not a snare for our destruction, but 
one of those glorious moments when the crown of life everlasting 
is being prepared for us. Amen. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed.”—Matth. xiii, 31. 


The parable of the grain of mustard seed should remind us of a 
virtue to which the kingdom of God on earth owes, in a very special 
manner, its growth and its solidity—the virtue of humility. 

Humility removes all obstacles to the grace which will be our 
support in the warfare of life, for “God resisteth the proud.” Many 
have fallen into sin simply because they thought themselves too 
strong to yield to it. Pride leads us to forget God, to despise the 
experience of others, and, even if we have sorrowful experiences 
of our own, it makes us fancy that we are now much stronger and 
wiser than we used to be, and, therefore, we shall now have no dif- 
ficulty at all in overcoming a temptation that conquered us before, 
it is true, yet not without a struggle. Pride is literally a revolt 
against God, and a voluntary yielding to evil, a surrender of our- 
selves to temptation and sin. 

Pride leads us to judge harshly of sinners, to ridicule and despise 
them, and to make their faults our favorite topic of conversation; 
in this way we are indulging our vanity, by assuming ourselves 
to be far better than poor, weak creatures, such as they are. 

God allows the proud to learn by bitter experience to ask them- 
selves: “Who art thou that judgest another?” He withdraws His 
hand from them and lets them fall as deep, or even deeper, than 
their fellows whom they have been accustomed to regard with scorn- 
ful disdain. Well is it for such proud men if, after their fall, they 
understand the words: “Who art thou that judgest another ?’— 
thou art poor, weak and wretched, just as those were whom thou 
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wast wont to despise and condemn without mercy—thou art even 
poorer, weaker and more wretched than they. 

Well is it, indeed, for the proud if they recognize this truth at 
least after they have fallen into sin; but pride often blinds them 
to such an extent, that what they condemn unmercifully in others, 
appears no sin at all in themselves, and they find a thousand ex- 
cuses for doing things that they have ridiculed and scorned when 
done by others. When this is the case, they continue in their sins, 
and fall again and again into fresh temptations, until they are finally 
so completely entangled in evil, that they cannot escape from it 
without a special miracle of God’s grace. 

“God resisteth the proud and giveth grace unto the humble,” there- 
fore, if you wish to triumph over all temptations now and always, 
you must suffer humility to reign in your hearts. Do not be misled 
by the fact that the humble man is often looked down upon by his 
fellow-creatures—he is truly great in God’s sight; and true great- 
ness comes from God alone, no human being is able to bestow it. 
Men often try to poison our minds by flattering our vanity and by 
extolling the good qualities that they believe us to possess, and thus 
they lead us to despise the faithful warnings of our true friends, and 
to cherish exaggerated ideas of our own importance. Such flatterers 
aim at persuading us that wisdom consists in disregarding the laws 
of God, beauty in offending against decency, and genuine self-re- 
spect in giving way to erroneous opinions and evil passions. How 
can such people give us comfort, counsel and help—even if they wish 
to do so, when sin has plunged us into misery? 

Would that you always recognized clearly and humbly what life 
really is! At each step experience would then confirm the truth 
of what I say, in my desire to be a faithful counsellor. Those who 
poison our hearts with pride are the very first to crush us, when 
we are brought low, with their scorn, indifference, contempt and 
condemnation. This is a just curse upon the proud, which will 
weigh him down to the end of the world. Whoever is abandoned 
by God is finally brought low and is forsaken by men; for he who 
rejects God, his best friend, will never find a true and loyal friend 
among men. 

Before it is too late inscribe upon your hearts the words: “To the 
humble God giveth grace” (I. Peter v, 5); none but a humble soul 
can overcome the temptations of life, and none other is strong, for 
it is only for the humble that God Himself fights. If you have not 
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humility, no matter what means you employ against temptation, all 
will be in vain. Even prayer avails but little without humility, as 
without it, it is not true prayer at all, although the prayer of a child- 
like and humble soul, offered with loving confidence, is a most 
powerful protection when we are tempted. Our Lord says: 
“Ask and you shall receive” (John xvi, 24), and His words can 
never prove false. 

Even if the waves of temptation threaten to overwhelm us, we 
will have recourse to Him, and He never is asleep when we need His 
help. St. Cyprian says very beautifully: “Just as children run to 
their mother when something has frightened them, so let us turn for 
shelter to God, when we are alarmed by any temptation.” 

Therefore lift up your hearts to God with some holy thought 
as soon as each temptation assails you. Prayer places our hearts, 
as it were, in God’s hand, and there even in the midst of trials, we 
enjoy the peace of childlike confidence in Him. The temptation 
does not necessarily cease as soon as we pray, but our fear lest we 
should be unable to overcome it is soothed. 

More than by any other false suggestions are we misled by the 
idea that it is impossible for us to prevail over our temptations, but 
this thought vanishes and gives place to courage and confidence as 
soon as we pray. Prayer strengthens us so that we attain to forti- 
tude, the third virtue necessary in every struggle with temptation, 
and fortitude, as a Christian virtue, takes away all diffidence as 
to whether we can conquer even with God’s help, and impels us to 
have recourse to the right means of gaining the victory, even if 
they may seem painful, for we are upheld by a holy consciousness 
of our strength in God. 

It is a universal truth that he is lost who gives himself up for lost, 
but it is particularly true in our conflict with temptation. He is in- 
deed lost who yields to panic, and is not resolved to fight with firm 
confidence in God. 

Let us, therefore, seek protection in humble, trustful prayer, and 
then every temptation will become to us a means of salvation, an 
opportunity for earning merit and a step on the way to heaven. 

We ought to struggle thus against all temptations, including those 
to venial sin, for they are often most dangerous to our spiritual 
life. St. Francis of Sales says: “A generous nature is less prone 
to fall into gross sins, and it is easy to avoid murder, robbery and 
bearing false witness, but the smaller temptations to anger, envy, 
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jealousy, falsehood and misrepresentation are those which insinuate 
themselves into the hearts even of good people and gradually try 
to bring about their destruction.” 

May the virtue of humility, united in your hearts with trustful 
prayer, ever gain strength and grow, like the grain of mustard seed, 
to a vigorous plant, able to afford you protection and refreshment in 
your fierce encounters with temptation. Amen. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


“They shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with much 
power and majesty.”"—Matth. xxiv, 30. 


The Church’s year ends with the gospel containing an account of 
the Last Judgment, and reminds us of our end, which must be either 
happy or miserable. Nothing is better calculated to make us lead 
good and God-fearing lives than the thought of the judgment that 
awaits us. This thought has caused multitudes to refrain from 
evil and has encouraged them to do good, and has made a great 
impression, not only upon individuals, but upon whole nations. 

At the command of Bogoris, a Bulgarian prince, St. Methodius 
painted a picture representing the Last Judgment, in which our Lord 
was depicted, appearing in infinite majesty and justice, and all man- 
kind gathered around Him, the righteous at His right hand, and 
the wicked at His left. Horror and fear were displayed by the 
expression of the latter, whereas the faces of the former were 
radiant with joy and glory. This painting produced an indescribable 
effect. Bogoris asked for baptism, and many others followed his 
example. If the thought of judgment made such a deep impression 
upon this ignorant man, how much deeper should be its effect upon 
us, who know what our Lord taught, and therefore have far greater 
reason to fear the punishment that we shall deserve, if by our sins 
we reject Jesus Christ! 

We ought to make it our practice to meditate upon the last judg- 
ment, and to renew and adhere to the resolutions that we make when 
we thus meditate. 

On that day every one will stand revealed to himself and to the 
whole world, and will see himself in all his sinfulness and abomina- 
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tion. Now many deceive themselves, find nothing bad in their char- 
acters, and even imagine that they possess certain virtues. Now 
many live carelessly and flatter themselves that they are quite good 
enough ; but the less we know our own hearts, and the more careless 
we are in doing our duty and in examining our conscience now, the 
more painful will be the revelation of ourselves that we shall re- 
ceive on the last day. But, on the other hand, the more zealous we 
are now in finding out the truth about ourselves, and the more 
sinful we appear in our own eyes, the easier will be the task of 
amendment, and we shall have less reason to dread this terrible 
revelation. On the last day every sin will be laid bare before the 
whole world ; and this thought should spur us on to do good in secret 
now, that we may not then be put to shame. We are much afraid 
of being humiliated before one human being, but on that day we 
shall stand defenceless and naked, not before one or two people, 
but before all who have ever lived. We shall stand ashamed before 
all who have loved and counselled us in this life, who have always 
thought well of us, and will then perceive how greatly they have 
been mistaken in their opinion. We shall stand ashamed before 
those who have admonished and instructed us, whose admonitions 
and teaching we have disregarded, giving them only disobedience 
and indifference in return. Unhappy, indeed, will he be who by 
his sins has set a bad example to others, leading them astray; he 
will stand there accused by those to whom he has been a stumbling- 
block, and cursed by those, who, with him, are condemned to ever- 
lasting punishment. 

How. will a sinner dare to raise his eyes, when he sees on our 
Lord’s right hand the multitude of those who have led a good life 
on earth? He has often deceived himself with the thought that 
it is impossible to be good—he may even have gone so far as to 
call the good hypocritical. Now he sees many who have served the 
Lord with heroic courage, that is in itself a condemnation of his 
own pride; he sees many who have lived in willing obedience, and 
their example rebukes his disobedience; he sees many who have kept 
their hearts pure and undefiled in God’s sight, and they force him 
to recognize his own foulness and sin; he sees many who have done 
true penance and who, steadfastly purposing amendment, have risen 
from a life of sin to a high degree of perfection, and thus condemn 
him for his unwillingness to repent. he sinner may well be over- 
whelmed with fear and confusion on beholding all these witnesses 
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of his trial. He will exclaim: “Would that I had been wiser and 
had led a better life!” 

If you keep that moment vividly in remembrance, you may be sure 
of finding courage to overcome self and to strive after what is good, 
so that Jesus may not have to give sentence against you on the last 
day, but may be able to reward you. 

We shall be judged before all mankind by a Judge who knows all 
things, and from whom the inmost secrets of our hearts are not 
concealed. Watch, therefore, over yourselves, that Jesus may find 
in you nothing to incur His wrath for ever; for He will examine 
us strictly. He will survey all our voluntary thoughts and desires, 
all our voluntary wishes and fancies. Therefore never imagine 
that a mere thought is a matter of no consequence, for a thought, 
as far as it is voluntary, can offend God, who sees it as plainly as 
men can see our actions. 

Suppress at once all evil thoughts, reject all bad desires, and let 
good thoughts and wishes drive out and take the place of those that 
are offensive to God. Call to mind often the fact that God is pres- 
ent, and knows all things, and make your hearts His temples by 
frequently renewing your good intention of thinking and wishing 
only what God desires and because He desires it. If you have 
strayed from Him by sins of thought, purify your minds by an act 
of contrition, and resolve to make atonement and keep your hearts 
pure and pleasing to Him. 

Beware of yielding to bad thoughts and desires; the more careful 
you are to keep your hearts pure, the more certain will you be to 
make progress in virtue, and with the greater confidence will you 
appear at last before the judgment-seat of Christ. 

Jesus, who knows all things, will judge us strictly with reference 
to all our sins of omission, all that we had it in our power to do, 
and did not. Our shame and punishment will be proportionate to 
the opportunities we have had, and to the training that we received 
in childhood. The time of youth should be utilized in training the 
mind and heart. As God gave you opportunities in youth of learning 
to know His Holy Will, He will demand more of you than of others. 

By means of prayer and a virtuous life strive to grow in true 
piety, for if you acquire strength of character when you are young, 
you will be able later on to stand firm in the faith and to live 
righteously. If, however, you allow yourselves to be misled by the 
world and its false principles, if you are not true to the teaching that 
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you received in your early years, you will deserve a far harsher 
sentence on the day of judgment than many others, who now live 
recklessly and thoughtlessly, caring nothing for God or for virtue, 
simply because they have never been taught any better, and because, 
when they were young, they were led astray and followed a path 
that turned away from God. 

We shall one day be called upon to give an account of every grace 
received from God. How often has He spoken to our hearts and 
shed His light within them! We feel impelled by grace to do this 
or that good action, but concupiscence is not dead in us, and our 
indifference stands in the way of God’s grace; but whenever you 
are conscious of the struggle between them, think of the day when 
our Lord will ask what use has been made of that grace, and of 
that inward prompting which you perhaps neglected or even despised. 

God speaks to us also outwardly in Holy Scripture, which is made 
known to us at school, at church and in the confessional, through the 
instructions of those appointed to teach us. If we refuse to hear 
His word, we incur the greater guilt, the more often and the more 
lovingly He speaks. When He asks: “Why did you do this or that ?” 
we shall find no excuse to make, but shall have to confess: “Lord, 
we knew Thy Commandments and understood them, but we did not 
obey them. Although we did not deserve it, Thou hast often warned 
us, but we disregarded Thy warnings.” 

Remember that one day our Lord will call us to give a strict 
account of every admonition that we have ever received, and renew 
your resolution to open your hearts to God’s Holy Word and to all 
pious instruction, gladly and willingly to do as you are taught, not 
trusting to your own self-will which is apt to rebel against all ex- 
hortations to do what is right, but submitting to God’s holy will. 
Resolve, too, not to be carried away by any fancy that may occur 
to you, since such things lead only to destruction, though they may 
seem most attractive. 

Let us now, at the end of the ecclesiastical year, beg God to be 
our aid as long as life lasts; let us be unwearied in trying to advance 
on the way of perfection, in purifying our hearts from evil and in 
keeping Jesus and His Holy Commandments before our eyes. Let 
us look up to Him always with clean hearts, and then we need not 
dread His coming at the last day. Amen. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


“When you shall see these things come to pass, know that the kingdom of 
God is at hand.”—Luke xxi, 31. 


Our Lord enumerated the events which are to precede the last 
judgment, in order that men may then at least have recourse to 
Penance; but, as far as we are concerned, the prediction of the 
events is equivalent to their occurrence. It is certain that sooner 
or later the terrible judgment will take place, and we ought there- 
fore often seriously to think about it, and this reflection will lead 
us to give up our sins and will encourage us to strive earnestly to 
acquire fresh virtues. As the Wise Man says: “In all thy works 
remember thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” (Eccl. vii, 40). 

By giving us so solemn and so important a subject for meditation 
as that contained in to-day’s Gospel, our Lord shows how good 
and expedient it is for us to meditate upon all the truths of religion, 
as this tends to our edification and ultimately to our Salvation. 
Thinking over these truths is a form of prayer in the wider sense 
of the word, and is much recommended by all teachers of the spir- 
itual life, who call it meditation. It behoves every Christian to 
know at least something about it, and so we will consider to-day 
first the advantages of meditation, and then the right way to make it. 

By making a meditation we mean penetrating into some truth for 
our edification, and not merely in order to become acquainted with 
it or to obtain a better comprehension of it. If we, therefore, 
think over the truths of our religion simply with a view to learning 
them and to understanding them more fully, we are not making the 
sort of meditation of which we are now speaking. 

When we meditate, we try to penetrate more deeply into one of 
the truths of our holy religion, so as to awaken in our hearts pious 
feelings and affections, holy resolutions and a firm intention to be 
zealous in acquiring virtues. Thinking over things in order to know 
them enlightens the mind, but pious meditation warms the heart, 
and urges it on to pursue what is right. Even if Holy Scripture and 
the great writers of the Church taught us nothing regarding the im- 
portance of frequently making pious meditations, we could find it 
out for ourselves. Any one who aims at achieving a task that 
demands great exertion and costly sacrifices, would be discouraged 
by the difficulty of his undertaking, unless he often renewed his 
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purpose by thinking of his goal ; but he would often not know how to 
reach this goal, unless he studied the means of doing so, and, by 
thinking of the suitability of the means, derived fresh energy to 
apply them, in order thus to attain to the desired end. Thus serious 
meditation leads to an intense wish to reach the goal, and our one 
great goal is heaven. 

Why has holy Church to mourn over many who do not lead Chris- 
tian lives? Chiefly because so many have not the faith. Yet the 
great majority of Christians, although they do not live as they 
ought, have the faith and adhere to its truths, but never think about 
them. And just because they never let their minds dwell upon 
these truths, they are unaffected by them, their hearts remain cold, 
and in spite of having the true faith, they live carelessly and act 
as if they had it not. 

To such we may apply the words of the prophet Jeremias: “With 
desolation is all the land made desolate, because there is none that 
considereth in the heart” (Jer. xii, 11). Such hearts are devoid of 
virtue and devastated by sin, because they never consider the truths 
of faith that they know. God’s word is planted in them like seed 
in the earth, but it never grows, and it bears no fruit, because it 
is not quickened into life by the warmth derived from meditation. 
What more terrible doctrine can there be than that concerning hell? 
Yet there are some who firmly believe it, but never think about it, 
never consider what everlasting punishment means, and so are un- 
affected by the warnings that it impresses upon us. Such people 
‘live as if they did not believe in hell; they will even live as if hell 
did not exist at all. 

The faith of such Christians is like a flint, from which sparks 
of fire can be produced only by repeated blows with the steel; other- 
wise there is no sign of fire about it. 

If only those who have the faith would frequently consider the 
various truths of our holy religion thoughtfully and with earnest 
piety, they would be led to make many good resolutions and to 
amend their way of life. 

We may, therefore, know and believe the truths of religion, but, 
unless we think about them, we are only too likely to fall into a 
careless way of life and into the sins of the world. The man who 
meditates upon these truths is alone steadfast in his efforts to attain 
to eternal happiness. 

We read in Holy Scripture that the man is blessed who meditates 
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day and night on the law of the Lord (Ps. i, 1, 2), for the resolu- 
tions formed during meditation will not vanish and leave no trace, 
but they will remain with him day and night, and direct him in all 
that he thinks, does and avoids. Thus frequent meditation becomes 
really a remembrance of the law of the Lord by day and by night. 
In another passage of Holy Scripture we read: “Blessed is the man 
that shall continue in wisdom, and that shall meditate in his justice, 
and in his mind shall think of the all-seeing eye of God” (Eccl. 
xiv, 22). 

In accordance with the teaching of Holy Scripture, the Fathers of 
the Church lose no opportunity of urging men to meditate upon her 
doctrines. St. Jerome bids us withdraw often into holy, silent 
meditation, as into a quiet haven from the stormy sea of life, and he 
concludes his admonition with these words: “I give you this advice, 
not in order to cut you off from your family (as if you ought to 
forget them and spend your time in meditation upon sacred things), 
but, on the contrary, you ought to meditate, in order to learn thereby 
how to behave towards others.” 

St. Augustine recommends meditation as a safeguard against sin, 
and says very truly that it is impossible for one, who has holy 
thoughts in his heart, to do evil deeds, impossible, that is to say, for 
one whose heart is really filled and penetrated with holy thoughts 
that are the outcome of his meditation. 

St. Bernard speaks of the excellent effects of meditation, and says: 
“It purifies first the source whence it proceeds, viz. the intellect, 
which begins the meditation, and then it gives a right intention to 
all our duties, directs our actions, corrects our faults, and orders 
our manners and our whole life; finally it procures for us a knowl- 
edge of all the things of God.” 

Meditation is most profitable not only to those who desire to con- 
tinue free from sin, but also, and in a higher degree, to those who 
wish to make progress in real piety and virtue. It completes our 
knowledge of the doctrines of our holy religion, it renders our 
faith more lively, it adds strength to our hope, and warmth and 
fervor to our love of God. 

At first it may not be easy to meditate, but much of the difficulty 
is overcome by means of spiritual reading. Whoever has not learned 
how to make a meditation, may begin by reading a short passage 
in some good book, and then thinking over what he has read; after- 
wards he may read on further, and stop again to impress the subject 
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well upon his memory, making such good resolutions as suggest 
themselves, and bearing them carefully in mind, in order to put them 
into practice. 

It is very necessary for you to accustom yourselves to some extent 
to make meditations, if you wish to show others the way to lead a 
good life and to attain everlasting happiness. By meditating you 
will learn to do this, not so much by means of dry precepts, as by 
having your hearts inflamed with real zeal for souls. Therefore 
pray God to give you grace to acquire the habit of making medita- 
tions, for thus you will not merely learn the truths of religion, but, 
realizing their beauty in the depths of your hearts, you will burn 
with an ardent desire to lead others too to know the infinite beauty 
of God. Amen. 
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SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—As in the masterpiece executed by a genius, so in the work of 
God’s Church, nothing is done in vain; all is full of purpose; all is fruit- 
ful. This is true of her method of using the saints to inspire mankind 
to lives of holiness. 

First of all, she keeps the saints in men’s minds, when but for her 
they would be forgotten, and thus provides an important help to us who 
live in the world and at times are tempted to join the great army of 
materialists and sensualists. We receive a new incentive to holiness 
when reminded of the multitudes of saints who lived for spiritual things 
and by their success showed the worth of virtue. 

In a very special way, the sinner is helped by the memory of the peni- 
tent saints who by rising from the depths of sin, made it clear that the 
worst sinners can rise. 

And again, those who because of pain are tempted to rebel or to doubt, 
are strengthened by the remembrance of the sufferings endured patiently 
by the Saints. 

In general, we may say that men are so greatly in need of the Saints 
that Protestants are largely coming to see the practical value of the 
peg teaching and to justify her attitude of veneration toward the 

aints 


When a genius works, every stroke tells. Each line upon the 
canvas, each blow upon the marble, each touch of string or key, is 
made with a definite purpose and helps to produce the desired re- 
sult. No false note or wasted word mars the achievement of great 
singers and great orators. When a master teaches, no lesson is 
meaningless, no argument or illustration fails. And so in the ac- 
tivity of God’s representative, the Church, nothing is said or done 
in vain. Incessantly active, working in the four quarters of the 
globe, solicitous and busy in every century of the twenty she has 
lived through—yes, and in every year and month and day of them 
—in little things as in great, she promotes human sanctification by 
every doctrine she teaches, by every commandment she promulgates, 
by every divine truth, by every human fact she sets so insistently 
before the upturned eyes of the world for sentiment and imagination 
and memory to seize upon. 

In the education of the human race, this great world teacher makes 
large use of the saints. Others as well as she, recognize, or revere, 
or perhaps even invoke them, but her attitude, her practice is dis- 
tinctive; it is hers alone. That attitude receives censure frequently 
enough; false teachers have created a prejudice against the very 
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name of “saint.” But when the doctrine of the Church has been 
properly explained, it seldom remains unattractive. The spirit that 
was prepared to scoff is led to pray; for unspoiled souls almost in- 
evitably recognize in the Church’s teaching a solace, a beauty, a 
dignity, an inspiration, such as can be possessed only by the true 
things of God. Catholic doctrine and Catholic practice with regard 
to the saints—one of the first huge stumbling-blocks encountered by 
the proselyte—eventually are found to have a divine power to lift 
the soul up into the high world of heroic holiness and fasten it 
with cords of kinship to the most noble and beautiful spirits that have 
ever appeared on this globe of ours. 

That is the first function the Church performs with regard to the 
saints—she keeps them in men’s minds. Were it not for her loving 
care, we should no longer have green memories of those wonderful 
beings who pioneered the progress and captained the battles and 
freed the peoples of the moral world; those shining personifications 
of every manly and womanly virtue; those spirits, so daring and so 
modest, who have flung fortune and life recklessly away in the 
service of God and man; those hardy warriors, those wise coun- 
sellors, those patient craftsmen, who won their way to success and 
glory through the same struggles and problems and labors that 
harass us. Oh, God be praised, that the remembrance of them lives ; 
that we know them by name and by character ; that we may call them 
ours and may feel that they look upon us as theirs. It is as if a 
strong hand were reached out to rescue us from mortal peril, when 
the memory of the saints comes to mind making us realize, in the 
hardest of our duties and our trials, that we are asked to do nothing 
and to bear nothing but what has been done and borne before— 
done and borne perfectly, divinely, by men and women not very 
much unlike ourselves. 

This office then, the Church well performs. She keeps the saints 
in mind; she will not let them be forgotten by her children. Rightly 
or wrongly, Catholics may be accused of giving exaggerated honor 
to the saints; but neither rightly or wrongly, shall we ever be ac- 
cused of forgetting them. The Church sees to it that we cannot 
forget them; nor their names, or days, or virtues, or manner of life, 
or mode of death. Who has cared, but her, to keep the memory of 
these things in the minds of men? Who else could have succeeded ? 

Sometimes, dear brethren, thinking of the difference between age 
and age, or between country.and country, we contrast, perhaps, the 
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thirteenth century and the twentieth, or Constantinople and New 
York, and we consider how very difficult it is for the man of the 
twentieth century to have a vivid mental picture of the thirteenth, 
or for an American to realize the exact details of life in the Orient. 
Yet, there is something much harder than this, namely, for men and 
women living in this visible, material world to realize vividly the 
facts and processes of the unseen life of the spirit. God, sin, heaven, 
hell, the supremacy of conscience, the value of the Cross, the ap- 
proach of judgment—who is constantly aware of these things amid 
the cares and labors and interests of common daily life? We come 
in contact with material objects at every turn; we desire them; we 
strive for them; we suffer, if we gain them not. We breathe a 
material atmosphere. We brush elbows with people who say this 
world is all and man had better make the most of it. We are 
distressed by the sight of a thousand gay-hearted sinners who, while 
indulging themselves, laugh mockingly at our vain efforts to resist 
temptation. At times the whole human race seems to have con- 
secrated itself to the pursuit of pleasure and to have rejected the 
things of God; or at least it is only the weak, the unsuccessful, the 
unhappy who share our views and who let opportunities of sensual 
enjoyment slip by, for the sake of the spiritual return which to all 
appearance may never come. 

What joy now, if before our eyes there appear the figures of a 
countless host, who have found life in death, who have gained a 
better world by relinquishing this lower, who have walked for a 
day in the ways of sorrow and have entered then upon the paths 
of endless peace and joy! That multitudes have thus tested the 
worth of sacrifice and demonstrated the truth of Christ’s promises, 
is a fact that cannot be forgotten while the Church retains the power 
to lift up her voice and to proclaim the glories of her saints. That 
the same road they followed still opens to us invitingly, that to us is 
extended the same divine guarantee of success, that they who have 
already attained are no strange beings of superior race, but elder 
brothers and sisters of our own, coming back now, to guide and 
assist us—this is the burden of the Church’s teaching to-day; this 
is the encouragement and support received by each child of the 
Church who listens to the lesson she has set for his instruction this 
morning. 

Even more pointed, more personal than this is the lesson for some. 
Small encouragement comes to ordinary men from the achievements 
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of a genius. If I am a cripple born, an athlete helps me not, with 
his feats of strength. The ponderous learning of the scholar may 
awaken the wonder of ignorant men; it will hardly inspire their 
emulation. One needs to be shown what has been done by those 
whose equipment was the same as one’s own. That I may rise from 
this low level where now I lie, unhappy and despairing; that I may 
set out boldly for the heights seemingly peopled by another race 
than mine; that there may be born in my soul faith in the power of 
God to do great and holy things even with weaklings and defectives 
like me—I need to have pointed out, not the spiritual genius and 
the moral hero begotten upon the mountain tops and strengthened 
with pure air from the very moment of birth, but rather the slow 
climbing son of the valley who toilsomely, timidly, with frequent 
missteps and many a fall, has crept up from crag to crag, until at 
last, perhaps, at the very moment of death, the height of perfection 
has been attained, the misshapen character transformed, and heaven’s 
light with radiant halo encircles the face that once was the face of 
a sinner grovelling in the filth of cesspools. 

Some may be fired with enthusiasm only when men appear as 
angels, set beyond the reach of temptation and capable of super- 
human deeds. But many of us would never have been awakened 
from despair, were it not for the splendid vision of the penitent 
saints. Treachery, ingratitude, violated trust and broken pledges, 
crimes of passion and of blood, brutal selfishness and incredible 
blasphemy—to each pardoned sin, we cry: “O Felix Culpa!” A 
saint has risen from the lowest of the depths into which I have fallen. 
There is no stain upon my soul that was not once upon his, or hers. 
This quaking heart, these stumbling feet, these dim eyes, this palsied 
hand, this momentary hopelessness of pardon—the Church tells me 
that a saint was no stranger to these, and bids me not despair. O 
Blessed Penitent Saints of God, David and Paul, Magdalen and 
Augustine! pray for me as | rise to my feet; hold and steady me as 
painfully I begin to walk in unaccustomed ways of holiness. 

Wider even than the reach of grievous sin is the reach of suffering. 
Who gets to his grave without a scar? It is not easy to kiss the chas- 
tening rod, to accept pain submissively, to go forward bravely to meet 
it when it bars the path of duty. The temptation to run away from 
suffering that can be avoided only at the cost of sin, or to rebel 
furiously against the pain that falls upon us while we are unselfishly 
doing our duty, is a severe testing of the soul—but it is a testing 
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which nearly all must undergo. Yet there is no phase of endurance, 
no kind or degree of suffering, that has not been nobly illustrated 
by the conduct of the saints. To those even who seemed to be 
without sin, to those who were closest in likeness to His Son, God 
permitted the cruel visitation to come. In our darkest hour, in our 
bitterest pain, the Church reminds us of this—reminds us, too, that, 
in the event, the suffering was a means of happiness and that, 
looking back, each saint finally saw—as we shall see, if we are 
faithful—how truly divine love enacted the law that laid pain upon 
the human heart. 

Let them hang before our eyes and be framed in our memories, 
those saints of God who teach us these divine lessons. Upon our 
lips be their names right frequently. As patrons of our children 
and our houses, of our churches and institutions, of our cities and 
our states, let them be kept in perpetual remembrance. It was a 
great blessing foregone, a strong light darkened, when Christian 
Europe in so many places let their shrines be destroyed, their images 
profaned, their memories given over to oblivion. But in large meas- 
ure they are coming into their own again—to be a mighty influence 
for good in the individual life of the Christian, to be another proof 
to the world of the wisdom of that Church who learned the secrets 
of pedagogy not from scientific analysis and modern experiments, 
but from the whispered instructions of Her Divine Master, when 
He sent her forth to teach in His name and by His methods all the 
nations of the world. 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Tue Feast or ALL SouLs 
SUFFRAGES FOR THE DEAD 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, O.M.I. 


“It is therefore a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead that 
they may be loosed from their sins.’—II. Mach. xii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Feast of All Souls is a solemn commemoration of all the 
faithful departed made in the public offices of the Church. 

I. The practice of our day is the practice recommended by the Council 
of Tr. , by St. Augustine, by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, by Christian monu- 
ments of persecution days, and by the Second Book of Machabees. It 
is a practice bearing the divine sanction. 
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II. We are obliged io pray for our enemies, much more are we obliged 
to pray for our departed friends who are subjected to bitter distress in 
purgatory on account of venial sins unforgiven and on account of mortal 
sins whose temporal debt has not been remitted. 

III, Any prayers or good works, containing satisfaction, will benefit 
souls for whom they are offered. Indulgenced devotions are particularly 
recommended since they open the treasury of the Church to assist the 
departed. The Mass, being the prayer of Christ Himself, has the greatest 
power of intercession. We should therefore offer up this Holy Sacrifice 
in union with all Christians, on this festival, for the assistance of all 
the faithful departed. 


The Feast of All Souls is devoted to prayer for the dead. On 
this festival the entire living Church offers up suffrages for 
the benefit of those afflicted in purgatory. Christians as a body, 
lifting up their hands, make a commemoration of all the faithful 
departed, begging God to grant peace and rest to the spirits of their 
friends. 

That we may prepare ourselves for a fruitful participation in this 
solemnity, let us review in our minds three things connected with 
the practice of praying for the dead: 

I. The prevalence of this practice among Christians. 
II. Our obligation to pray for the souls. 

III. The relative excellence of various devotions to be practised. 

I. There can be no question to-day of the universal existence 
amongst Catholics of devotions for the relief of the dead. Every 
altar is draped with mourning on this Feast of All Souls. For 
thirty successive days we shall hear the solemn strains of the requiem 
in all our religious edifices. Is not this the practice existing among 
us, recommended so highly by the Church at the time of the so- 
called Reformation, when the Council of Trent declared that the 
souls detained in purgatory, “are aided by the suffrages of the faith- 
ful and especially by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar?” Is not 
this the practice St. Augustine speaks of eleven centuries previous 
to the Reformation? St. Augustine, indeed, using language we our- 
selves often employ, says, “It is not to be doubted that the dead are 
assisted by the prayers of Holy Church, by the Saving Sacrifice and 
by the alms which are offered up for their souls, that they may 
be more mercifully dealt with by the Lord than their sins have 
merited.” St. Cyril of Jerusalem, fifty years earlier, describes how 
the anxiety of living Christians to succor the suffering souls, finds 
expression in public prayers of the Church dating from Apostolic 
times. “We pray,” he says, referring to the memento of the Mass, 
“for the holy Fathers and Bishops who are dead; and in short for 
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all those who have departed this life in our Communion; believing 
that the souls of those for whom prayers are offered receive very 
great relief while this holy and tremendous victim lies upon the 
altar.” Nor were the customs and ideas different among Chris- 
tians when they interred their dead in the Catacombs. Pilgrims to 
the Eternal City, who visit the subterranean tombs of the first three 
centuries, may still read the inscriptions engraved upon them. The 
inscriptions often contain words, requesting prayers for the de- 
parted. Nay more, we find an identical belief and practice described 
amongst the Jews of the second century before Christ. We read 
(II. Mach. xii) that certain followers of Judas Machabee were slain 
while fighting to uphold Jewish national ideals against the Gentile 
incursions. Upon the bodies of the slain were found relics of pagan 
worship. It was evident that, by concealing on their persons small 
objects forbidden by Divine Law, those killed in battle had been guilty 
of sin. They had offended God, but not necessarily by a grievous of- 
fense. Their comrades in arms besought the Almighty that their sins 
might be forgotten, thus professing the Jewish belief in the efficacy 
of prayers for the dead. Judas himself took up a collection and 
sent a large sum to Jerusalem to have sacrifices offered for them, 
“thinking well and religiously concerning the Resurrection.” “It 
is, therefore,” says the sacred writer, “a holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead that they may be loosed from their sins” 
(II. Mach. xii, 46). 

My dear brethren, on this Feast of All Souls and during the 
month of November, when we gather about the graves of those 
who are gone and pour out our supplications before God 
in their behalf, it will be helpful for us to bear in mind that we 
engage in a pious practice not only common to the Church of our 
day, but esteemed by Christians of every age. It will strengthen 
our devotion to bear in mind that Christianity has always looked 
upon the practice as an essential element of her religious worship 
revealed and sanctioned by God among the Jews of old, and as such, 
held in the highest honor in their midst. During these coming days, 
when we kneel in prayer or perform good works, let our endeavors 
be unceasing to promote the glory of God’s Kingdom, by our in- 
terest and sympathy toward the suffering souls. 

II. It is not a matter of free choice, but a strict duty to pray for 
the dead. We must consider that all our brethren in Christ, the 
living and dying as well as the dead, are entitled to the assistance 
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of our prayers in their urgent need. Christ commands us to love 
our enemies. He commands us to pray for them for this reason 
that, being, like ourselves, children of the Heavenly Father, they 
are destined to be our companions in happiness and glory. Now 
if we are bound to relieve by prayer the necessities of our enemies, 
with how much more earnestness ought we to appeal to the infinite 
mercy in behalf of our friends, and particularly those friends of 
ours who sleep in the dreariness and sadness of the tomb. 

But, I will ask, are we alive to the necessities of our departed 
friends? In the midst of what calamities are we to aid the dead by 
the power of our intercession? Let us try to enlighten our minds by 
imagining ourselves in their situation, and contrasting their lot with 
our own. 

“Man born of woman,” says Holy Job, “living a short time is 
filled with many miseries” (Job xiv, 1). From the cradle to the 
grave we meet with suffering. In this life the Hand of God is 
heavy upon us for our correction, in our childhood to preserve us 
from the fault of our parents, in later years to save us from the 
malediction of our own misdeeds. Yet the severest trials of earth, 
whether the extreme of bodily suffering or the excess of mental 
agony, even the bitter anguish of dying, are but a prelude to the 
suffering and anguish we are bound to experience after the particular 
judgment when we view all our iniquities before us. 

After the particular judgment, when our souls sink into the depths 
of purgatory, all our iniquities, our failings and our crimes, be- 
come visible to our conscience and our eyes. We see the venial 
faults of our lifetime, at least those minor transgressions that have 
not been expiated by the works of charity and penance. Such faults 
may be legion in number and multiplied above the hairs of our 
heads, since even the just man falls seven times in the day. They 
are the thousand faults and imperfections of human frailty, lacking 
either gravity of matter or deliberate wilfulness. Vain frivolities 
and idle words, feelings of hatred or evil imaginations half-con- 
sciously entertained, petty displays of ill-temper, indifference in sun- 
dry trifling details to the glory of God or the rights of others— 
these are some examples of venial offenses, no one of which is of 
serious moment in itself. No number of them can exclude us for- 
ever from heaven, though this latter fact is due to that merciful 
provision of the divine goodness, whereby we are cleansed from 
all spot and stain in purifying flames before coming into the pres- 
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ence of Him Whose “Eyes are too pure to behold evil” (Hab. i, 13). 
I have said that no venial offense is a serious matter in itself, but 
can it be claimed that even once venial offense is to be lightly 
regarded, when the accumulated guilt of all of them calls for an 
expiation and atonement that sorely tries the soul by the intensity 
of suffering and the duration? 

And what further patience and endurance must be displayed in 
repairing the sadder result of mortal sins! The soul after death, it 
is true, reviewing its earthly career, continually blesses those happy 
tears whose sorrow and humility merited the compassion of the in- 
finite mercy. It possesses a calm resignation in the midst of suf- 
fering. It possesses an absolute assurance, that the crimes of the 
flesh and the eternal punishment due to them have obtained pardon 
and remission at the hands of God. Its calmness and patience, in 
the midst of the severest trials remain undisturbed by the temporal 
punishment due to the offenses of a lifetime. It is not disturbed 
by the unbroken loneliness of its abode of darkness, nor by the 
fretful bondage of irritating chains, nor the distressing affliction 
of a restless and penetrating fire. 

In the midst of this distress and calamity, so patiently endured, 
must we come to the assistance of the dead. Our departed friends, 
detained in purgatory, long to be with God, in whom alone they 
can find contentment, peace and rest. It is our duty to hasten their 
deliverance by the relief we afford them. 

III. In aiding the souls, it is the part of wisdom to adopt means 
best suited to our own efforts, and most likely to afford abundant 
relief. To every prayer that is fervent and persevering, Christ has 
promised an infallible answer. And prayer is within the reach of 
the humblest. Let us, then, be untiring in our petitions before 
God, that He may show mercy to our departed friends. It is pos- 
sible for everyone to engage in good works, while to every good 
work there is attached a blessing. But is there not an additional 
blessing vouchsafed to ourselves and to the dead, when we offer 
for the good of their souls the satisfaction contained in our suf- 
ferings, our almsgiving and other pious practices? And why not 
choose by preference those prayers and good works enriched by 
indulgences applicable to the souls in purgatory? Fulfilling the con- 
ditions laid down by the Holy Father, we are able to offer to the 
Divine Justice, for the remission of temporal pain of purgatory, the 
superabundant atonement and satisfactions of Christ and His Saints. 
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But the Mass surpasses in excellence all other devout practices, 
because in the Mass we have Christ Himself making intercession 
for the dead. The power of this intercession is infinite in value, 
amply sufficient for effacing all penalties due to sin. But the value 
of each Mass actually applied, depends on the degree of charity in 
the souls of the dead. It depends also on the devotion we our- 
selves manifest in offering up the Holy Sacrifice. If our personal 
devotion seems devoid of fervor, let us endeavor during this month 
of November to remedy our coldness and lack of piety by joining 
ourselves with our fellow Christians the world over who engage 
in good works and offer up the Sacrifice of Christ for the as- 
sistance of the dead. 

In conclusion let us recall once again that this Feast of All Souls 
is a solemn commemoration of all the faithful departed. On this 
festival, in union with the entire living Church, in union with our 
Saviour offering Himself upon our altars, let us make intercession 
before God, not only in behalf of our near relatives and dear de- 
parted friends, but for all the souls afflicted in purgatory. Thus 
we shall display a spirit of charity more pleasing in the sight of 
heaven, because it embraces all the suffering children of the Heavenly 
Father. Thus we shall merit more abundant blessings upon those 
whose loss we mourn. We shall merit for our own souls after death 
the signal favor and mercy of God, in ourselves obtaining an early 
release from the sorrows of purgatory. 





TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
DOING ALL TO THE GLORY OF GOD 


BY THE REV. T. J. BRENNAN, S.C.L. 


“All whatever you do in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’—Col. iii, 17. 

“Whether you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all to the glory of 
God.”—I. Cor. x, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. In considering nature we often make the mistake of for- 
getting that even the commonest and seemingly most useless things are 
from God. 

2. Similarly in religion we forget that ordinary occupations may be 
elevated into acts of religion by being done for the honor of God. 

3. This is the teaching of St. Paul in the texts quoted. 

4. And rightly so; for the common things and the bodily faculties be- 
ing from God should all be used wn His service. 
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5. And hence our religion should be brought down to our ordinary 
daily acts—such as eating and drinking—and not confined to special 
times and acts and places— 

6. As is often done by otherwise pious Catholics. 

7. This feeling of God’s domain over all things should be— 

8. a) A great check in temptation, and 

9. b) A great source of consolation. 


My dear brethren, there is a great truth, a consoling truth con- 
tained in these words, and I shall proceed to unfold it for you. 
Sometimes when we look around and see what we consider the 
plain or common things in nature—the stones, the weeds, the noxious 
insects, the destructive wild beasts, the naked savage—we think that 
they are a kind of spurious, unauthorized addition to nature; that 
God had nothing to do with them; or, at least, we do not immediately 
attribute them to God. We think of God, indeed, in connection with 
the things that are eminently useful or beautiful—the flowers, the 
stars, the sun; but we forget God when thinking of the others. 
And yet, you know that God is the Author of all things; not only 
of the heavens, but of the earth; not only of the works of grace, 
but of the works of nature; not only of the things that are noble 
and beautiful and useful, but also of the things that seem to us to 
be lowly or useless or noxious. “All things,” says St. John, “were 
made by Him, and without Him was made nothing that was made.” 
The Apostle’s words admit of no exception. 

We unconsciously make a similar mistake in matters of religion. 
We assume that God is honored by prayers and sacrifice, by de- 
voutly assisting at Mass and devotions, by acts of Penance and 
mortification, by Sacraments and Sacramentals. And in this, of 
course, we are right. All these things have on them the trade- 
mark of religion; they were instituted for a religious end; and, 
when rightly performed, are highly pleasing to God. But we easily 
forget that the common callings and acts of our daily life—our 
recreation and our work, our buying and selling, our eating and 
drinking—that all these may be incorporated into our religion, that 
they may be all done to the glory of God and in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We unconsciously assume that religion is a kind 
of income-tax we pay in prayer, and that we are thereby entitled 
to use the rest of our lives according to our own sweet will and 
pleasure. Whereas the fact is that God’s inscription is stamped on 
everything, and that nothing may be used except according to His 
Law and for His Honor. 

This is the teaching of St. Paul. He tells us, indeed, to let our 
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petitions be made known to God by prayer; he tells servants to be 
subject to their masters, and masters to be just to their servants: 
he tells us to support one another in charity. About all these there 
can, of course, be no doubt. But he does not wish our religion to 
end here. In the texts I have quoted he comes down to the ordi- 
nary things of life; and he tells us that these ordinary things can 
be made part of our religious service. “All whatever you do in 
word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“Whether you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all to the 
glory of God.” There is nothing so common as eating and drinking, 
nothing we consider as so non-religious. And yet the inspired Apostle 
tells us that even these things are to be done in a holy manner and 
for a religious end. 

And if you consider for a moment you will easily see that it should 
be so. For since all, even the common things of life, are from God: 
and since our bodily as well as our spiritual faculties are His gifts, 
it follows that these common things are to be received with thanks, 
that these faculties are to be used according His Laws. If we 
have an abundance of daily bread, does it not all come from God? 
If we have health to eat and digest, are not health and digestion 
God’s gifts also? If God should withdraw the sun or withhold the 
rain, where would be the bread? If he should chastize us with 
sickness, where would be our power to eat and assimilate. In the 
sight of God there is nothing unclean, nothing common, nothing 
that may not be built into his service. We can serve Him not only 
in our prayers, but in our recreations; not only at the altar rail, 
but also at the table. 

And we should always remember that our religion is not a mat- 
ter of certain days, or certain places, or certain acts. It is for all 
days and all places and for all acts. If we ever allow the idea to 
take root in our minds that God is only in the Church, or that He 
works only through the Sacraments or Sacramentals, we are doing 
Him an injustice; we are robbing Him of the credit that is due 
to Him. Every day is the Lord’s day, as well as Sunday; every 
house is the house of God, as well as the Church; every table is the 
table of the Lord as well as the altar. Not only our acts of religion 
or devotion or penance, but all our acts should be done unto the 
honor of God and in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. “Whether 
you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 
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This is a thing which we Catholics are prone to forget. We have 
so many Sacraments of divine institution; so many Sacramentals 
blessed by the Church for pious uses; so many statues and images 
and indulgenced prayers; and all these are so highly reverenced by 
us, that we very often unconsciously assume that by these alone 
can we honor God, and that whatever is not a Sacrament or a Sacra- 
mental, cannot be used for religious purposes. And very often you 
will find Catholics who in the use of religious things are most 
regular and devout; but who in the plain things of life are alto- 
gether unconscious of God. They are Sunday-Catholics, or Church- 
Catholics or Prayer-Catholics; but they forget that God gave them, 
not only the Sunday, but the weekdays; not only their churches, 
but their homes; not only the Sacraments, but their food and drink; 
and that all are to be used to the glory of God, and in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Our life is a complete whole; we cannot 
divide it into compartments, giving one part to God and the rest to 
the world. He Who has given us Laws for our deportment in 
church, has also given us Laws for our deportment at table; He Who 
is honored by our prayers and devotions, may also be honored by 
our eating and drinking. 

And we should try to cultivate a feeling of the presence and au- 
thority of God at all times and places and circumstances ; we should 
try to live with a sense of His nearness to us, and of His knowledge 
of all we are saying and doing and thinking. Nothing could be a 
greater check against temptation and a greater comfort in our 
trials. 

It would be a great check on us to remember the presence and 
authority of God in all things. The tendency of our nature is to 
push God to one side, to limit His sphere, and to free ourselves 
from His control. We feel that He has no right to intrude Him- 
self or His law into our recreations or our pleasures; that Sunday 
is His day, and the Church His boundary line. And when we 
meet together with our friends to eat, drink, and make good cheer, 
the tendency is to forget God and His Law. But it cannot be. 
Even in our recreations the eye of God is on us; His law extends 
to the festivity as well as to the Church-service; and every over- 
indulgence in eating and drinking, in song and jest, is noted down 
in the book of life. While Dives was feasting with his friends, 
the recording angel was busy; and afterwards when he asked for 
the drop of water to cool his parched tongue, he was reminded of 
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his over-indulgence at the banquet and his neglect of the poor at 
his gate. When the covetous husbandman had announced how he 
was going to enjoy his wealth, the Voice from heaven said: “Thou 
fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee; and whose shall 
those things be which thou has provided?” And thus even in our 
recreations we must not forget the honor of God and the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And besides serving as a check, this thought of God’s presence 
should also serve as a comfort. If we consider the number and the 
quality of our religious acts and devotions, we shall find that they 
are very few, and lacking in purity and fervor. They are done 
hastily, and as a matter of routine and custom; a poor and mean 
offering to our heavenly Father. But why should our religion end 
with these? Why not bring the thought of God and the name of 
the Lord Jesus into our recreation and our work, into our eating 
and drinking? Did not Jesus Himself go to the banquet and the 
wedding-feast, and find time for a social hour with His friends? 
And was He not doing His Father’s will then as well as when He 
fasted in the desert or prayed on the mountain-side? Man needs 
not only prayer and work, ‘but also recreation; and God has amply 
provided the means. It would be a poor return to forget Him 
when using those means; to tell Him to stand aside till Sunday or 
prayer-time. When the Church was yet young and in its early. 
fervor, we are told that the Christians “continued with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, they took 
their meat with gladness and simplicity of heart.” 

Such, my friends, is the teaching of the inspired Apostle. Not 
only our prayers, but our ordinary acts; not only Sunday, but every 
day of the week; not only our devotions, but our recreations; all 
belong to God; all are to be sanctified by being done in His name. 
When we arise in the morning and make up our day’s programme, 
it should, of course, include acts of prayer, and if possible the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. But whatever it includes, buying or 
selling, eating or drinking, all should be included in our service 
of God, dedicated to Him from whose bountiful Hand they come. 
“All whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“For our gospel hath not been to you in word only, but in power also, and 
in the Holy Ghost.”—1 Thess. i, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Gospel and Epistle both show need of doctrine 
for right believing and right living. Supernatural destiny requires super- 
natural guidance. Outward revelation supported by inward grace. 

I. Fertilizing and expansive power of the Gospel shown by parables of 
the mustard seed and the leaven. By the inward power the least can 
become the greatest. Outward appearances no criterion. To believe in 
the power of the Gospel we must be venturesome. The mustard seed 
and the mountain. God sends preachers, but vivifies their work by direct 
action on souls of hearers. The branches of the great tree of doctrine 
are the various dogmas. Souls lodging there are removed from sordid- 
ness of earth. The Gospel is a wisdom suitable for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Tends to destroy injustice, but always helps men to 
bear injustice. Spiritual renewal begins immediately, but spiritual per- 
fection comes only at the final consummation, 

II. Definite doctrine and authorized custodian specially needed in these 
times. Vagueness of new theology. A re-action against the dead letter 
of Protestantism. St. Paul protests against the dead letter. Birth of 
rationalism. 

III. The organic nature of the race causes the life of believers to act 
on the life of unbelievers. Holy Spirit works through the whole organ- 
ism. The new movement towards a religion of mere spirit. This ts as 
crude as a religion of mere mattér. Our Lord taught a religion of matter 
and spirit: hidden things through parables. The same God is author of 
natural and supernatural. 

Conclusion. Loyalty to the Church in her decisions. Avoid indis- 
criminate reading. 


Both the Epistle and the Gospel for to-day teach us the value of 
Christian doctrine. The Gospel is preached to us in order that we 
may have the merit of believing it. But that is not the only and 
ultimate reason. It is preached to us in order that it may be a 
light to show us the way of living rightly, in order that we may 
save our souls. We live rightly in the natural order by following 
the guidance of reason. But then we are called to a supernatural 
destiny, and for that the mere light of reason is not enough. The 
mind needs the further enlightenment of a divine revelation. This 
Gospel is embodied in rational language, but it is made super- 
naturally effective by the inward action of the Holy Spirit. Like the 
whole of the Christian economy, the preaching of God’s Word is 
of a Sacramental nature. There is the outward written or spoken 
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word and there is the inward spiritual and moving power. “For 
our Gospel hath not been to you in word only, but in power also, 
and in the Holy Ghost.” 

Our Lord Himself described this characteristic of His message 
in the two parables, the one of the mustard seed, the other of the 
leaven. He had previously shown how different people would re- 
ceive His preaching of the Kingdom. The Kingdom of Heaven 
was likened to a man who sowed good seed in his field. Cockle 
might be sown by the enemy, but nevertheless the good seed would 
bring forth a rich harvest. The doctrine taught by Christ and 
preached by the Apostles was supported and vivified by the Holy 
Spirit. Our Lord would change His metaphor to illustrate this 
wonderful power of expansion. 

The Kingdom of Heaven was like to a grain of mustard seed 
which a man took and sowed in his field. It might look insignificant 
and, as far as appearances might indicate, incapable of producing 
anything great or important. But it had a principle of growth in it. 
The smallest could develop into the greatest. The little plant could 
become a tree, so that the birds of the air could dwell in 
the branches thereof. The Kingdom of Heaven was also like to 
leaven. Three measures of meal without leaven would give but 
poor satisfaction to the woman who had to provide food for a 
large household. But the leaven would make all the difference. 
The hidden working would produce results which a superficial 
observation could never have surmised. Thus the two parables 
show us the normal manner of the working of the Gospel. It is 
preached in plain and simple language. It works quietly and 
secretly. But eventually it transforms the whole world. 

To expect such enormous results from so little a cause would 
seem to make a great demand on our venturesomeness. Yet our 
Lord expressly asks us to make the venture. He could hardly have 
chosen a greater contrast between effect and cause, than when He 
compared the mustard seed with a mountain. He had cast out a 
devil from a lunatic child, and when His Disciples wondered why 
they could not cast out the devil, Our Lord told them that it was 
because they had not made this venture of faith, so little and yet 
so great. “Jesus said to them: Because of your unbelief. For, 
amen I say to you, if you have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
you shall say to this mountain, Remove from hence hither, and it 
shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible to you.” 
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Our Lord then, by His authorized preachers, sows this seed in 
the hearts of men. But also by His grace He moves men to accept 
the authorized teaching. Thus God works both from without and 
from within, in order to carry out His work of free Salvation. 
“For by grace you are saved through faith, and that not of your- 
selves, for it is the gift of God.” We see how very necessary this 
higher help was when we reflect on the nature of the revelation which 
was given to us. It was the doctrine of the Incarnation. We had 
to assent to such theses as these, that God suffered, that God hung 
on the Cross of Calvary, that God lay in the Holy Sepulchre, that 
God, who was the Life of all life, died and rose from the dead. 
This was a very simple story, but it was fraught with tremendous 
issues. And this seemingly little thing, the assent of an act of faith, 
was the means by which we were to apply to ourselves the great 
salvific sacrifice undertaken by God. So important was it that 
St. Paul preferred to spend his life preaching about it rather than 
administering the Sacraments. “For Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel: not in wisdom of speech, lest the cross 
of Christ should be made void. For the word of the cross, to 
them indeed that perish, is foolishness; but to them that are saved, 
that is, to us, it is the power of God.” 

Then that which indeed is the least of all the seeds, when it is 
grown up, becomes a tree so that the birds of the air come and 
dwell in the branches thereof. It is greater than all the herbs. 
The law was for the Jews only. The Gospel is for all the world. It 
is a wisdom which is suitable for all sorts and conditions of men, 
for it places before all men their common origin, their common 
destiny, and the means by which they may arrive at their destiny. 
It seeks to adjust the relationship between various classes of men, 
the rich and the poor, the masters and the workmen, the rulers and 
the ruled, the married and the single, the clergy and the lay-folk. 
It regards the whole of the organic Kingdom of Christ. But mean- 
while, until the final phase of the Kingdom is reached where every- 
thing is perfect, it has a special regard to each individual soul. The 
poor man may have to wait and wait until he gets a living wage. 
But with the Gospel of Christ in his heart he always has a philosophy 
of life by which he can bear with injustice, by which he can turn 
to his own eternal profit all unhappy experiences, by which he can 
rise above the sordidness of a world of sin and save his soul. It 
is the Christian doctrine which informs him and Christian grace 
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which makes him certain that, “that which is at present momentary 
and light of our tribulation, worketh for us above measure ex- 
ceedingly an eternal weight of glory. While we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen.” 

The continuance of injustice in the world ever tends to dishearten 
those who think a little about it and do not think enough. But the 
parable of the leaven enlightens us to a more reasonable judgment 
of the problem. The Kingdom which Christ came to preach was 
to have two phases, one initial, the other final. The work of spir- 
itual renewal was to begin immediately. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at the doors. The Kingdom of Heaven is within you. But it 
was not to be made perfect until the end of the world. Mean- 
while the work of spiritual renewal was to go on unceasingly. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal, until the whole was leavened. It 
was to a little band of men that the commission to preach was given. 
They were to work wonders, but the preaching was to be continued 
after they had been called to their reward. They were but the 
beginning of the corporate body to whom the defense of deposit 
of faith was given. That corporate body was to continue the 
leavening influence until the end of time. ‘Going therefore, teach 
ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 

The need of such a doctrine and of an authorized custodian and 
interpreter of the doctrine is realized, when we observe the tenden- 
cies in religious thought to-day. On all sides we see a tendency to 
undervalue definiteness in religious teaching. Words are used to 
signify religious verities, but there is frequently no definite meaning 
to the words. For instance, some preachers, not wishing to deny 
outright the Divinity of Jesus, will say that Jesus is unique, but will 
not admit that Jesus is God. They will speak of the Eucharist in 
such a way that one cannot tell whether they believe in the Real 
Presence or in the real absence. Hard and fast definition, they 
argue, is incompatible with living thought. Such cast-iron bonds, 
they maintain, only serve to fetter the soul in its flight heavenward. 

These suggestions might have some force in them if the Gospel 
had been preached by word only. If the Apostles had gone forth 
with the principle of the Bible and the Bible only, then their teach- 
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ing would certainly have become fossilized long before our present 
day. But that is just what St. Paul expressly denied. “For our 
Gospel,” he says, “hath not been to you in word only, but in power 
also, and in the Holy Ghost.” 

A time, however, did come when men broke away from the living 
deposit of the faith and pinned their confidence on the dead letter 
of the Gospel. But the result was that their spiritual energy gave 
out, whilst their sect gave birth to a class of philosophers who 
rejected the literal word of the Bible and set up the law of mere 
reason as the guide of conduct. Rationalism was the child of 
Protestanism. The rationalists wanted neither the revealed word 
for the mind nor the divine grace for the heart. Man was a law 
and a destiny to himself. 

But, as it turned out, there were many urgent problems of life 
which such a philosophy failed to solve. Men professing no re- - 
ligion were living in a world in which men lived who did profess 
religion. There are 200 million Catholics in the world. And all, 
Catholics and non-Catholics, Christians and Pagans, Theists and 
Atheists, Believers and Agnostics, all are part of the one social 
organism. The Holy Spirit, therefore, is working in the organism. 
There is a hidden leaven which is leavening the whole lump. Hence 
in this twentieth century we see a religious movement which ac- 
knowledges a Spiritual Power behind the phenomenal world, but 
which does not acknowledge the visible complement of the Spiritual 
Power. From the belief in the merely materialistic there is a re- 
action toward a position of the merely spiritualistic. The result is 
that the new movement comes to nothing. Its energy is dissipated 
for want of proper guidance. A religion of the spirit is as much 
unfitted for human nature as a religion of matter. 

In the Gospel of to-day Our Lord gives us the key which will 
deliver us from all these extreme doctrines. “I will open my mouth 
in parables, I will utter things hidden from the foundation of the 
world.” It is through the visible and the material that God utters 
the invisible and the spiritual. “All these things Jesus spoke in 
parables to the multitude, and without parables He did not speak 
to them.” 

The God of revelation is also the God of reason. The God of 
the supernatural is also the God of the natural. He who could 
evolve a great tree from the least of seeds, could first involve the 
power in the seed. He who could make three measures of meal, 
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could also make a leaven capable of fermenting the whole of it. 
So, also, He Who has made a whole world, the majority of whose 
inhabitants know Him so little, has also made a whole Church, 
which is capable of sanctifying the whole race. Philosophies come 
and go, but the Church ever remains with one and the same Gospel. 
Other doctrines may chop and change, may fossilize or melt, but 
the Christian doctrine, as guarded by the Roman Church, remains 
always as a stable guide of life. Universities, governments, secular 
societies, individuals may profess to ignore or despise it. But they 
can never escape its influence. It is a leaven which leavens the 
whole lump. 

Of course, the more explicitly the Catholic doctrine is embraced 
and practically applied to life, the more fruitful it will be in its 
results. Hence there is a necessity for Catholics to cultivate the 
study of Catholic doctrine to the best of their opportunity. And 
this brings us to our practical conclusion. If our Church is the 
divinely appointed guardian of the Word of God, then ought we 
to be the first to respond loyally to all her decisions concerning it. 
When, for instance, we notice popular writers assuming as proved 
that St. John did not write the Fourth Gospel, and that Our Lord 
did not utter the speeches there attributed to Him, then the power 
of our faith enables to set such statements aside and to rely on the 
judgment of the Church when it asserts the contrary. So, too, ought 
we to be on our guard against indiscriminate reading. This is not 
advice to shut our eyes against evidence. It is advice to open our 
eyes to evidence. There is abundance of evidence in favor of 
ecclesiastical decisions. Let us first assimilate all that before we 
presume to talk so freely about the question. If loyalty to our 
friends is virtue highly esteemed by men, much more should we 
esteem loyalty to our very best of friends, God, His Son, and His 
Church. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


THE COMING OF JUDGMENT 


BY THE REV. H. T. HENRY, LL.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The last Sunday of her year is for the Church 
a symbol of the last day of time. The contrast thus exhibited between 
her spirit and that of the world. This day does not fill her with anticipa- 
tions of joy at the nearness of a New Year, but with a sense of awe in 
contemplating the end of all earthly things. 
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I. The General Judgment.—The signs of its coming, as pictured by 
Our Saviour. The impressive occasion on which He foretold its cer- 
tainty and terrors: the last visit to the Temple, His departure from the 
Holy City, His ascent of Mount Olivet, the sudden view of the splendors 
of the City and its Temple, the questioning of His disciples, and the 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem and of the world itself. The 
meaning of the Day of General Judgment: its vindication of all the ways 
eA God with men, its refutation of our present judgments of men and 
things. 

II. The Particular Judgment.—lIts nearness; its heralding, not by signs 
in the heavens and the earth, but by the passing of the hours, the days, 
the years of our lives. When shall it come? No man knoweth the hour 
of his death—but in that hour his eternal fate will be sealed. 

III. The Lesson of the Judgments——We can now forestall them, turn 
them into sources of joy rather than of terrible foreboding, by the easily 
obtained pardon of God through the tribunal of Penance. 

Conclusion.—The lesson preached this day by the Church is one of 
insistent warning, not of quaking fear. That lesson is conveyed in this 
Sunday's Epistle. 


Introduction—This day, the last Sunday of the Ecclesiastical 
Year, calls our attention to the fact that the Church does not arrange 
her year in the same manner as does the world around us, which 
has still something more than a month before it in which to do its 
work, ere a New Year is marked on its calendar. Apart, however, 
from this interesting variation between the calendar of the world 
and that of the Church, this Sunday exhibits a much more striking 
contrast between the spirit of the world and that of the religious 
society which we call the Church. It is true that the religious year 
commemorates events of eternal value in the life of humanity, and 
that the world, on its side, also commemorates events of great interest 
‘o humanity in a natural way. But the world does not regard its 
festivals as events that mark the close of a definite period of time, 
so much as happy commemorations that mark the beginning of a 
new period. Thus, it does not celebrate the closing day of its year, 
but waits for the last hour of the old year to strike, so that it may 
greet, with wildest and, indeed, unusually unbecoming enthusiasm, 
the birth of a new year. The years of independence of this dear 
land of ours are marked with similar demonstrations of patriotic 
delight, not because another chapter in the history of the nation’s 
freedom has just been written, but rather because a new one has 
been begun, and the future spreads out auspiciously before us. 

But the Church is a religious society, organized not for the tem- 
poral purposes of civil society, but for the eternal purposes of 
heaven. The closing Sunday of its year does not remind it that 
a new year is so soon to begin, but rather fixes its attention on the 
strong lesson of the ultimate fate of this world in which we live, 
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and which must one day cease to be what it had been for so many 
thousands of years. The thought in the mind of our Holy Mother 
is not one of joy and festivity, but one of sober and solemn warning 
to her children, that the things which to us seem most real here in this 
world, shall fade away and cease utterly to exist, and that the 
things which to us may seem rather unreal or insubstantial, such 
as virtue, hope, charity, gentleness, forgiveness of injuries, and all 
that goes to make up the interior life of the spirit, shall on that 
day prove to be the only really substantial and enduring things, to 
last throughout eternity; that this most solid earth of ours, with its 
monuments of stone and brass, will then be like the dissolving vistas 
of a dream, the fabric of splendors builded by some uneasy sleeper, 
an empty panorama set on the stage of the earth— 

“And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 

I. The General Judgment.—On this closing Sunday of her year, 
then, our Holy Mother does not rejoice that another year is so soon 
to open out before her children, but with stern finger points rather 
to the awful symbolism contained in the fact that it is the last 
Sunday of her year. She chooses from the Gospel the terrible fore- 
shadowing by our Divine Master of the approaching end of the 
world, when the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of 
the heavens shall be moved. It is a tremendous picture of the 
upheavel of all the things we have considered as most enduring; 
but it is a picture only preparatory to a still more terrible vision 
of the coming Judge of mankind; for then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of man in heaven, and then shall all the tribes of 
earth mourn! 

The chapter of St. Matthew from which the Gospel selection is 
taken, gives us an account of the impressive occasion on which 
our Saviour called the attention of His Disciples to the end of all 
things on earth. The end of His own Divine Life upon earth is 
drawing near, for His passion and death are near at hand. His 
last visit to the Temple has been paid, and the terrible woes against 
its false teachers of Israel have been uttered. He turns His back 
upon it, for it had ceased to do that work for which it had been 
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erected to the Living God. Like its gorgeous Temple, the Holy 
City, the storied Jerusalem of ancient prophecy, the center of Jew- 
ish worship and of all the hopes of the Chosen People, had also 
proved faithless to its Heavenly Ruler, and our Saviour had, there- 
fore, also pronounced its doom: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent to thee, how 
often would I have gathered together thy children, as the hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and thou wouldst not! Behold, 
your house shall be left to you desolate.” He has at length shaken 
from off his feet the dust of its streets, as it were in testimony 
against that once Holy City; and He and His Disciples are now 
ascending the slope of Mount Olivet. A sudden turning in the 
path presents to the eyes of the travelers a momentary view of the 
Holy City and its splendid Temple. How its magnificence shone 
resplendent in the golden glories of the westering sun! How the 
snowy marble of its cloisters, the sparkling sheen of its golden 
spikes, must have been doubly adorned by the flood of sunshine 
pouring from a cloudless sky! A dream of beauty, and at the same 
time a most solid fact! Is it any wonder that the Disciples—for 
probably it was at some such moment as this that they spoke to 
Him of all these ancient glories of their loved Temple—is it any 
wonder, indeed, that His Disciples should, as St. Matthew remarks, 
have come to Him “to show Him the buildings of the Temple?” 
But did He, like them, stand in awe and wonder at all this most 
impressive magnificence? On the contrary, His Divine Eye saw 
beyond this flimsy veil of things they thought most solid and real, 
into that near future when all of this splendor must be destroyed. 
“Do you see all these things ?” He asked them; and forthwith added: 
“Amen I say to you, there shall not be left here a stone upon a 
stone that shall not be destroyed.” 

Now, this prophecy of our Saviour soon became a simple fact 
recorded in history. As we know, the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of its famed Temple was accomplished by the Romans so thor- 
oughly, that not a stone upon a stone remained, and the ploughshare 
was driven over the olden city, in sign that it was forever to lie 
under the ban of the Roman Empire. A complete and most terrible 
destruction ! 

The Disciples asked our Lord when this destruction was to occur. 
He shows in His reply that it should very soon come to pass; but 
He also takes occasion to point out a still more terrible and con- 
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clusive fate for the whole world. As He had weighed Jerusalem 
in the balance, and found it wanting, so should He weigh in the 
balance of the Divine Judgment the whole vast orb of earth, when 
as Judge of the living and the dead, He should come again, not as 
a meek Saviour, but as the Living God of Heaven and Judge of 
all things, seated upon the clouds of heaven with much power and 
majesty. Then must all the generations of mankind appear before 
His judgment-seat, to render an account even of every idle word 
that had fallen from their lips. Then must the innermost secrets 
of all hearts be laid bare to the whole world. Then the sins, long- 
forgotten, perhaps, of boyhood and early manhood, or of the prime 
of life or of old age, be remorsely spread out, in boldest characters, 
for all men to read. Then shall the glory of the penitent heart be 
revealed, as the record is washed clear with tears long since dried, 
with prayers for pardon and a heartfelt sorrow long since forgotten. 
But then, too, shall shine forth in naked horror the sins that have 
not been atoned for, because we have negligently preferred our 
present ease of life and hardness of heart and seared state of con- 
science, to the slight trouble demanded of us to examine our con- 
science now, to strive in prayer for a new heart, to confess our mis- 
doings to God’s minister and agent, and to receive a gracious pardon 
of God and a kindly phrased dismissal from His earthly tribunal. 

Is it necessary for us to meditate longer on the awful scene of 
that Day of Judgment? Each one of us can better picture him- 
self as standing, in his own personality, before that final tribunal 
of absolute justice. For it is inevitable, and the day must surely 
come when these things will be fulfilled. The same Divine lips that 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, foretold also, in unmistak- 
able terms, a similar general judgment that shall be pronounced on 
the last day of time. As Jerusalem was utterly destroyed, so, too, 
must this earth of ours be destroyed. 

In this General Judgment all the ways of God with man, all the 
dispensations of His Providence, will be justified. We see now as 
through a glass, darkly; but then, face to face. The mysteries of 
God’s dealings with us shall then be mysteries no more. Why 
have some men wealth, or health, or success in all their undertak- 
ings, or—what is very different from the possession of wealth or 
health or success—why are some men apparently happy through- 
out life; while others are poor, or sick, or unsuccessful in any 
undertaking—and, what is very different from poverty, or sick- 
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ness, or lack of success—why are some men apparently seldom 
happy in this life? Then it will appear that our secret envies of 
others are not justified; that just as wealth and health and success 
may not mean real happiness, so neither does poverty or sickness 
or ill-success mean necessarily unhappiness. Then we shall know 
that God has dealt justly and even most generously with every soul 
that He has made, giving milk to babes in the spiritual life, but 
meat to strong men; throwing down the erring will that He may 
raise it up to greater heights of power; afflicting a soul, perhaps, 
with much suffering, but nevertheless making it, as He made the 
soul of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, abound and superabound 
with joy exceedingly in the very midst of its sorrows; or giving 
another soul much tribulation in order that He may perfect it in 
patience; or, finally, mixing moral good with physical evil in so won- 
drous a manner, that the soul may at length be enabled to cry out: “I 
live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” In the comparison with 
that great and final Judgment of the All-powerful and all-knowing 
God, how mean and petty and unjust, perhaps how uncharitable and 
cruel, will not our own present judgments of men and of things 
appear ! 

II. The Particular Judgment—I might endeavor to paint more 
vividly the overwhelming terrors of that great Day of General 
Judgment foretold by Christ in this day’s Gospel. But the very 
fact that it shall be a universal judgment upon all the souls that 
have lived on earth throughout the untold generations of mankind; 
that all the minutest events of earth’s long history will then be 
scrutinized, as well as the innumerable slightest thoughts and words 
of each individual person—this vast tableau may appear to our 
imaginations so overwhelming, and our individual part in it may 
appear so trivial in comparison, that its real lesson for us may not 
sufficiently come home to our intelligences. 

Let me then narrow very much the field of observation. Let me 
consider a single soul standing, as it were, before the dreadful 
tribunal of Divine Justice. Here are no vast armies of devils, on 
the one side, viewing with satisfaction the everlasting ruin they have 
wrought upon multitudes of human souls; here are no vast legions 
of angels, on the other side, praising God for the multitudes of souls 
they have triumphantly guarded and guided, through sins and sor- 
rows, into the haven of everlasting joy. It is rather a scene of 
unutterable loneliness—a single soul standing before its Judge, 
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awaiting sentence. Let each one of us picture our own soul as that 
solitary culprit, standing there in perfect helplessness, without any 
advocate to plead for it, with no enemy to accuse it save only itself, 
that in its life upon earth has been its own greatest enemy. It will 
not see, at that awful judgment place, the Blessed Mother of God, 
whom in life it could so easily supplicate for intercession with her 
Son; it will not see those heavenly Patrons, who so readily responded 
with their loving help to every prayer addressed to them; it will 
not see even that celestial guide and guardian, that Angel of God 
that a merciful Father in heaven had assigned to be with it at every 
moment throughout its life, whispering words of comfort in sorrow, 
of fortitude in temptation, of guidance in doubt, of congratulation in 
victory over temptation. No, the soul is now alone, awfully, ter- 
ribly, absolutely alone with its Judge. And that Judge—is He the 
Eternal Father who had so lovingly created it and gifted it with 
intelligence to know Him, with a will to serve Him, with a heart 
to love Him? Is He the Eternal Son, Who had loved the soul 
with a love such as no man hath, that He laid down His life for that 
soul? Is He the Eternal Spirit of God, the Spirit of Love, Who 
throughout its life on earth had enriched it with so many graces, 
with so many mercies, with so many pardons for sin, with so many 
inspirations to virtue, with such innumerable sacramental helps to 
holy living? Yes, that is the Judge; but now no longer pouring 
out upon the soul the unceasing stream of benefits and graces, 
of gifts and mercies, of tendernesses and loving-kindnesses that the 
soul had experienced on earth. That is the Judge, but now come to 
examine, with remorseless exactness and Divine impartiality, the 
manner in which that soul had used all these heavenly gifts and 
mercies. And before the lightning gaze of that Judge, the single 
soul—your soul, or my soul—stands alone, alone and helpless, alone 
and friendless, alone with its burden of guilt and with the Judge 
who is to measure that guilt and assign an unending justice to it. 
The judgment to be pronounced now shall be an unending judg- 
ment; it will stand forever and ever. 

You will perhaps, my brethren, say that in thus picturing a nar- 
rower field of observation, I am really omitting some striking 
features of the General Judgment. It is true; for I am picturing 
for you the Particular Judgment that will follow immediately upon 
the death of each one of us. Here it is that the iron strikes home; 
for we are not contemplating an event that may not come to pass 
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for hundreds or thousands of years, but an event which must come 
to pass very soon, indeed. From the fig-tree learn a parable: when 
the branch thereof is now tender, and the leaves come forth, you 
know that summer is nigh. From the closing Sunday of the Church 
Year, know that another chapter of your very brief lives has been 
closed. How many chapters are in that volume of life? Who 
knows? Who can possibly—I will not say, foretell, but—even 
guess? The final summons may come to any one of us this day, 
this hour; and when it does come, it will come as a sudden surprise 
to us, stealthily as a thief in the night. 

To-day’s Gospel has exhibited for us the many signs which shall 
precede the second coming of Christ as the Judge of the world. 
And when these signs shall begin, you will perhaps object to me, 
the parable of the fig-tree will have its application. Brethren, that 
parable has for us a nearer application. For each one of us, as 
I have pointed out, there is to be another Day of the Lord, not 
so distant as the General Judgment, but nevertheless just as certain 
and as terrible. How shall we learn of its near approach? The 
sun shall not be darkened, the moon shall not cease to give her 
light, the stars shall not fall from heaven, and the powers of 
heaven shall not be moved; neither doth the Son of Man send His 
angels with a trumpet and a great voice to summon the individual 
soul to the Judgment-seat. Yet is the coming of that dreadful 
day none the less certain that it is unlooked for, none the less 
terrible that it is unheralded by many signs and portents in the 
heavens and the earth. That Day of our Particular Judgment will 
come silently and stealthily, even as a thief in the night. And 
yet, although indeed 

“. .. the heavens make no disclosure 
And the earth keeps up her terrible composure’— 
while an immortal soul is about to leave this earth to meet her ever- 
lasting fate; still, we may reflect that, in spite of all that silence 
and, as it were, that stealthiness of the approach of death, the 
Particular Judgment does not really come without many warnings 
to us. True it is that death shall come to us as a thief in the 
night; but, before the thief comes, the night comes; and before the 
night comes, how have the shadows steadily lengthened on the dial! 

Are we reading all these signs aright? Are we taking heed of all 
these warnings? Every hour that seems to us to pass by on leaden 
wings, is in reality hurrying us with awful speed toward the day 
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of our death and of our eternal fate; for, on that day of our death, 
our everlasting destiny is settled. 

III. The Lesson of the Judgments.—Now, brethren, our future 
Almighty and implacable Judge is still, in this life, our most gentle 
Father, our most loving Saviour, our most certain Comforter and 
Strengthener. How easily we now may cancel the long catalogue 
of our sins, our frailties, our disloyalties! A humble and sorrow- 
ful acknowledgment of our wrong-doing made to God’s agent on 
earth, a renewed resolution of serving God with fidelity and love 
—and, behold, we can go forth to meet our Judge with fearlessness 
and even with joy. Cardinal Newman has beautifully pictured for 
us this sense of security on the part of the truly loving soul, in his 
splendid poem, “The Dream of Gerontius.” In that dream, the 
soul has scarce parted from its earthly tenement, when it addresses 
its Guardian Angel ; 


“Dear angel, say, 
Why have I now no fear at meeting Him? 
Along my earthly life, the thought of death 
And judgment was to me most terrible. 
I had it aye before me, and I saw 
The Judge severe e’en in the Crucifix. 
Now that the hour is come, my fear is fled; 
And at this balance of my destiny, 
Now close upon me, I can forward look 
With a serenest joy.” 


And the Angel answers: 


“It is because 
Then thou didst fear, that now thou dost not fear, 
Thou hast forestalled the agony, and so 
For thee the bitterness of death is past. 
Also, because already in thy soul 
The judgment is begun. That day of doom, 
One and the same for all the collected world— 
That solemn consummation of all flesh, 
Is, in the case of each, anticipate 
Upon his death; and, as the last great day 
In the particular judgment is rehearsed, 
So now, too, ere thou comest to the Throne, 
A presage falls upon thee, as a ray 
Straight from the Judge, expressive of thy lot. 
That calm and joy uprising in thy soul 
Is first-fruit to thee of thy recompense, 
And heaven begun.” 


May this happy fate, so beautifully described by Cardinal New- 
man, be ours! 

Conclusion.—The lesson of this day, brethren, is therefore not 
one of terror, but of gentle and insistent warning. We have it in 
our own power, fortified by the grace of God, to make the General 
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Judgment, and its precursor, the Particular Judgment, a source to 
our souls of joy and comfort rather than of quaking terror. Our 
Holy Mother teaches us this very plainly in the Epistle she has 
chosen for this last Sunday of her year. In the words of St. Paul, 
she would have us, by contemplating the terrors of the ending day 
of the world, to be filled with the knowledge of the will of God, in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding, that we “may walk worthy 
of God, in all things pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, 
and increasing in the knowledge of God.” Thus shall love cast 
out fear, and thus shall a happy and loyal service of God rob the 
grave of its victory and death of its sting. 





THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
REALIZING THE TRUTHS OF FAITH 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.’— 
Luke xxi, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—Advent a call to face the realities of existence, i. e., the truths 
of faith, of which Christ says “Heaven and earth shall pass away,” ete. 

Of these realities we will think now. We have faith, which makes 
them real To us, as well as real in themselves. 

Advent speaks of two visible comings of God. First His Coming in 
lowliness. This we are preparing to celebrate in the Festival of Christ- 
mas. The first coming. The manner of it. How can man be proud, 
when God has done this? 

The second coming, and the manner of it—the just and sinners at that 
coming. 

There are men to-day who look upon these things as a natural evolu- 
tion of human thought: they say the time will come when such ideas 
will have done their work and religion will be good behaviour without 
dogmas. To them Christ says, “Heaven and earth shall pass away,” etc. 

But are there no Catholics who PRACTICALLY behave as if the truths of 
religion were a fable? What is to be said of such? 

How many of us have a practical grasp of the things of eternity? Are 
there not many who put the serious consideration of these great truths 
into the background? 

Human weakness, it is true, makes the realization of the things of 
faith difficult. Hence we greatly fail in the spirit of faith as “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” The Saints 
have the true spirit of faith: but we, too, are called to be partakers of 
ne lot of the Saints. We must imitate them in this spirit of realizing 
aith, 

The means to be taken—Not enough to have learned once the truths of 
Religion: we must make them at set times the subject of earnest con- 
sideration, 

Difference this would make to souls. Exhortation io prayerful, REGULAR 
reading and consideration of the great truths. 
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The Advent season, dear Brethren in Jesus Christ, recurring 
every year in the Church’s round of fast and festival, is a call to 
us to face the realities of existence. I do not mean what are often 
spoken of as “the stern realities of life,” those hard and painful 
experiences which human life brings to us all: I mean the incom- 
parably greater and more important realities that are known to 
us by Faith: incomparably greater, because they have to do with 
God and our souls, and our relations to our Maker; incomparably 
more important, because not only during our short life here, or 
while this world endures, will they last and be realities, but because 
they will last forever, and will become for us one day not only 
truths of faith, but facts of personal individual experience for 
weal or woe throughout eternity. 

These are the things taught by Jesus Christ, truths of which 
He says, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away”: the end of the world, that is, shail come, and the 
heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll, and the stars shall fall, and 
all this universe be changed into the new heavens and the new earth, 
but these truths, these realities shall remain forever. 

It is of the unseen realities, then, that I speak: the things of 
God, the things of the soul, the things of eternity. To us these 
ought to be the most real of all, for we have faith, by which we 
grasp them; faith, which convinces us of their truth; faith, of 
which the office is to make actual for us the invisible supernatural 
realm, to bring that realm as a practical matter, as the chief object 
of our consideration into the conduct of our daily lives. For faith, 
as St. Paul writes, is “the substance, that is the actualisation of 
things hoped for, the evidence (or conviction) of things that ap- 
pear not” (Heb. xi, 1). 

It is a supernatural power of grasping God’s teachings, a power 
by which we are convinced, with the utmost certitude, of the reality 
of those things which God has revealed to us. 

To-day, then, rousing up in ourselves by God’s help the spirit 
of Catholic faith that He has mercifully given us, we will consider, 
and endeavor honestly to face some of those great truths which by 
that faith we know. 

Advent speaks to us of two great interventions of God in human 
affairs ; of two visible comings of God to men; one that is past, one 
that is yet to be. 

Through all this season of preparation, the Church directs our 
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attention to that never-to-be-forgotten day when the Word Eternal, 
the Only-Begotten Son of the Father, true God of true God, ful- 
filling the Divine Decrees and the longing expectation of nations, 
came in visible human form to be the Saviour of mankind. 

We are preparing to commemorate, in the joyous Christmas past, 
the greatest work that ever God did in His dealings with men— 
the union of the Divine Nature with our human nature in the 
Person of the Word; the bridging over of the gulf which separated 
the finite from the Infinite, that divine miracle of miracles by 
which the Almighty God is man, in order that men may become 
like to God, so god-like, so wondrously lifted up by grace to the 
similitude of the living God, that St. Peter calls this likeness a 
participation of the Divine Nature Itself. 

That first coming of our God was in meekness and humility, in 
gentleness and lowly guise: It was, in outward seeming, only the 
birth of a little Hebrew Child in poverty and obscurity, ushered in 
by the Angels’ song of peace heard not by the great world, but only 
by a few poor peasants as they kept their flocks by night. 

Oh how can men be proud, when the God of Heaven has thus 
come among them, hiding His glory in the poverty of that Birth, 
shutting up His Almightiness within an infant’s trembling frame, 
bringing His Mighty Word, by which heaven and the world were 
made, within the compass of a feeble infant’s cry? 

But there will be another Advent, another visible coming of our 
God—how soon none can tell, that Second Advent of which the 
Gospel tells us to-day, when “the powers of heaven shall be moved,” 
and “they shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with great 
power and majesty”: when the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised, and all the tribes of the earth shall mourn, looking 
upon Him Whom they have pierced; when “there shall be signs 
in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth 
distress of nations, by reason of the confusion of the roaring of 
the sea and of the waves, men withering away for fear and ex- 
pectation of what shall come upon the whole world,” when the just, 
indeed, shall look up, knowing that their redemption is at hand, but 
the wicked, in an agony of hopeless terror, shall call upon the moun- 
tains and rocks to fall upon them and hide them from the awful 
wrath of God. 

Brethren, there are men in the world to-day, who look upon 
these things as an interesting invention of the human spirit, a 
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natural evolution of certain moral and emotional instincts inherent 
in the human race; as the productions of a stage in that gradual 
process by which, of his own power, say they, man has struggled 
upward from the condition of a brute beast to what he is now— 
a stage of evolution which is passing away, to be succeeded by 
another to which we are supposed to be quickly coming, in which 
religion will consist simply in behaving well, or at least with out- 
ward decency, for the sake of the common good and convenience. 

These men admire the romance and the beauty and the poetry 
which they find in the idea of a God Incarnate, but it is to them a 
charming legend only. They profess to understand how a natural, 
moral instinct in man has created also the notion of a Judgment, 
and of rewards and punishments to come; but, apart from a ter- 
rible and tragic kind of magnificence in it which has its own style 
of beauty, they look upon the Christian doctrine of Judgment as 
rather a hindrance than a help to human development. 

What a sight for the Angels of God, to see men, otherwise sane, 
intelligent, and able, contemplating the Incarnation of God and the 
Judgment to come as if they were looking at a theatrical per- 
formance, or studying, with critical eye, some work of poetic im- 
agination! The maniac Emperor Nero, enjoying the spectacle of 
Rome in flames as an after-dinner enjoyment, was reasonable com- 
pared with those who take up such an attitude toward truths so 
awful, so well-attested and so divine. 

To them, and to all like them, Christ, in whose Word we be- 
lieve, seeing the works that He has wrought, says, with solemn 
warning—these things are true, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My Words shall never pass away.” 

But my brethren, fellow-Christians, men and women of faith, be- 
lievers to whom I speak, is there never to be found in any of us 
an attitude of mind not unlike that which I have just described? 
Do we never as it were stand outside the great truths of Religion, 
the great realities of Faith, and gaze upon them as if they were, 
indeed, no personal concern of ours? 

What is to be said of a Catholic who knows that God the Son 
became Man to save Him from sin and hell; who knows that one 
day, without the shadow of a doubt, he must be arraigned before the 
great white Throne; who knows that there, in the blinding light of 
God’s holiness, he must turn out his inmost soul and show forth 
the minutest wilful actions of every day of his life—what is to 
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be said, I ask you, of a Catholic, a believer, who knows this and, 
I will not say treats it all as a legend—but what shall be said of 
him if he be not penetrated to his inmost soul with the thought and 
remembrance of these things, with the conviction of these things, 
with an earnest, careful, constant solicitude to live as these things 
require that he should live? 

Yet how many of us can say that we have such a practical grasp 
of the doctrines of our holy faith as to make them the ruling in- 
fluence of our daily lives? And if we have not, the reason is that we 
do not set our minds to meditate upon them, to consider and think 
over them, but deserve rather the reproach of the Prophet, “With 
desolation is all the land made desolate; because there is none that 
considereth in the heart” (Jer. xii, 11). 

Upon which man, think you, do the Angels of God more sadly 
look, upon the unbelieving scientist—thank God, there are not so 
many unbelieving scientists as people think—do the Angels look 
more sadly upon those who think that they have got rid of God 
and Eternity by their investigations into one or other small de- 
partment of this vast universe, or upon the Catholic, heaven-taught, 
with all the evidences of truth that the living Church of God gives 
to him, who yet in its practical conduct behaves as if the Birth 
of God-made-Man were no more than a pleasing tale of old, and 
Judgment a thing so remote that he need not trouble himself about 
it; or who, at the most, gives but a passing consideration to the 
things of Eternity; think of them only when business and pleasure, 
eating and drinking and sleeping have had their full share of atten- 
tion, and his jaded mind, just to make things safe, as he imagines, 
turns to a perfunctory Confession and a half-hearted Communion 
as a soporific, a soothing draught, for his easily satisfied conscience? 

Brethren, I am not leaving out of account our human weakness. 
Who, of mortal men, speaking to his fellow-men, can afford to do 
that. There are many, thanks be to God for it, whose attitude 
toward the great realities of existence is not so miserably inade- 
quate to their pressing importance as the attitude of which I have 
spoken. Yet human weakness, the difficulties of faith, natural in- 
considerateness, the nearness of the visible, palpable things of earth 
which so imperiously command attention, so insistently impress 
themselves upon us, so successfully shut out from view the things 
of the World to come—all these causes bring about that many 
of us fail greatly in that spirit of living, active, realising faith 
which makes faith truly what St. Paul says it should be, the sub- 
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stance, the reality of things hoped for, the very evidence and con- 
viction of the things not seen; which would make our faith bring 
home to our minds and hearts the things of God and the soul, and 
cause them to enter more intimately and practically into our lives 
than they do? 

The saints have this spirit of faith in perfection, so that their 
conversation truly isin Heaven, and they live in the ever-present 
thought of eternity and its tremendous facts. But even we are 
called to be “partakers of the lot of the saints in light,” and ac- 
cording to the measure of grace that God gives us, we are bound to 
strive after such an increase of faith as shall bring us closer to the 
saints in their constant grasp of the great truths upon which our 
Salvation depends. 

Brethren, if we are thus to take the truth to heart, and to realise 
our own individual, personal, intimate concern with the doctrines 
of the Catholic Religion, it is not enough for us to have learned them 
and known them once; it is necessary for us to revolve them con- 
stantly in our minds, to make them at set times and regularly the 
subject of our earnest consideration. There are many to whom a 
habit of serious consideration upon one or other of the great truths 
of Religion, with the help of some good book written for the pur- 
pose, would make to them all the difference between salvation and 
damnation. Such devout consideration would mean conversion to 
God and ultimate Salvation, while the neglect of it means con- 
tinued carelessness, continued sin, and the greatest risk of final 
impenitence. 

Brethren, with all the earnestness of my heart I entreat you, as 
you love your soul’s Salvation, to take up, as a regular thing, a 
part of the work of the day or week, the saving practice of pray- 
erful reading and consideration of the great truths of faith— 
Death, Judgment, Hell, Heaven, Sin and its terrible consequences, 
the Goodness of God, the Sufferings and Death of Jesus for you, 
His great love and care for you’shown in His Church, in the 
Sacraments, in the example of His Saints, in giving to us His 
Mother to be our Mother and Advocate. Death is certain, Judg- 
ment is at hand, at our very doors, the day of the Lord cometh as 
a thief in the night. These are the realities of faith, of Eternity; 
and because of them does the Church warn us in the Gospel to-day, 
in Christ’s own Words, of the truth and certainty of these things ; 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My Words shall not pass 


away. 











OCCASIONAL SERMONS 
THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF OUR RELIGION 


SERMON BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL BOURNE, EASTER SUNDAY, IQTI3, 
AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


“If there be a natural body, there is also a spiritual body.”—I. Co. xv, 44. 


We commemorate to-day a great historical fact, which is at the 
same time a great and most wonderful mystery. The fact that our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ died, and by His own power rose 
again from the dead, is the very foundation of our belief. Chris- 
tianity, and all that we understand by that name, rests upon a 
miracle—the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

Our Lord had taken pains to assert over and over again His 
Divine nature, and long before the Passion those who listened to 
His Words were fully conscious of His claims, though for the 
most part they rejected them. And when in their hearts they 
contested His Words, and asked cynically for a sign of His Power, 
He told them that to a race, evil and adulterous as they were, 
only one sign would be vouchsafed—the sign of Jonas the 
prophet. “For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and 
three nights, so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth 
three days and three nights.” It was the proof or sign of His 
Divinity which He had Himself especially chosen, from which He 
would on no account depart. In the extremity of His Passion, 
when He was wearied and stricken unto death by mental anguish 
and bodily torment, the heartless and blaspheming onlookers taunted 
Him with His impotence, and bade Him demonstrate to them 
His Divine nature and power by giving them a proof of their 
own selection. They had not forgotten the sign which He had 
promised, but they despised it as impossible, and professed them- 
selves contented with a portent of easier accomplishment. Four 
sets of men are brought before us by the Evangelist as making 
this mocking request: the ordinary passer-by, the chief priests, 
the scribes, and the ancients. “Vah, Thou that destroyeth the tem- 
ple of God, and in three days doth rebuilt it, save Thy own self; 
if Thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross. He saved 
others; Himself He cannot save; if He be the King of Israel, let 
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Him now come down from the Cross, and we will believe Him. He 
trusted in God; let Him now deliver Him if He will have Him; for 
He said, I am the Son of God.” Even the poor thieves who 
hang beside Him joined in the same mocking defiance. And all 
the while the mockers could not forget that this was not the sign 
which He had promised. When He was dead the thought that 
He had declared that’ He would rise from the dead haunted their 
memories, and, in the fear of its accomplishment, they took what 
steps they could to frustrate the fulfillment of the prophecy. “We 
know, sir,” they said to Pilate, “that that seducer said while he 
was yet alive, After three days I will rise again. Command, there- 
fore, the sepulchre to be guarded until the third day; lest perhaps 
his disciples come and steal him away, and say to the people, he is 
risen from the dead; and the last error shall be worse than the 
first.” Pilate let them have their way, and bade them use their 
own Jewish guard. “And they, departing, made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone and setting guards.” 

Friends and enemies were united in regarding the Resurrection 
as the very touchstone of the Divine character of the teaching of 
our Lord. The foes, only half believing in the impossibility of the 
accomplishment of the test that He had chosen, took all means 
they knew to render it impossible. His friends, faint-hearted and 
cast down by the sad hours in which the powers of evil had pre- 
vailed, and now with very partial faith in the Divinity which they 
had once confessed, waited in sorrow, knowing not what to think. 
And on that first Easter Sunday morning the angel gave the glad 
message which, ultimately, was to destroy the doubt of every friend 
and foe who would with candid mind examine the real facts. “I 
know that you seek Jesus Who was crucified. He is not here, for 
He is risen, as He said. Come and see the place where the Lord was 
laid. And going quickly tell ye His disciples that He is risen; and 
behold He will go before you into Galilee; there you shall see Him.” 

We need not dwell in detail upon the accumulated proofs that 
our Master really died, and as really rose from the dead. I am 
speaking to those who accept this great mysterious fact with the 
full belief of their minds and hearts, and find in it an ever-fruitful 
source of adoration, confidence, and love. But it is a fact pregnant 
in its consequences, giving its own special color and complexion to 
the whole revealed system which finds in it its ultimate and most 
conclusive proof. 
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In accepting Christianity in its completeness—in other words, 
in giving our adhesion to the Holy Catholic Church—we must never 
forget that we are receiving a revelation of God’s teaching and 
power, which, starting from a stupendous miracle, will continue 
to be marked by mystery and miracle from its beginning until 
the end. And, on this account, we must be prepared to find our- 
selves surrounded by superhuman agencies and influences at every 
step in the development of our Christian lives. A Christianity 
which rejects the miraculous and the supernatural, ceases to be 
Christianity in any true sense. A Christian life which is surprised 
and startled at contact with the supernatural, or that withdraws 
itself, as much as possible, from the action of the supernatural, is 
maimed and stunted, and may not be far from perishing. For the 
supernatural is the very life and breath of Christianity. Thus in the 
schisms and heresies which have afflicted the Church, where the 
sense of the supernatural, and the realization of the world of grace 
and of the sacramental system, and the consciousnesses of Divine 
guidance have grown weak, little by little belief in the Resurrection 
has given place to rationalistic interpretations until, finally, belief 
in our Lord’s Divinity has disappeared, and all Divine manifestations 
have been explained away. With Catholics, on the contrary, in 
proportion to their understanding of the meaning of the mysterious 
fact of our Saviour’s rising from the dead, there is a full acceptance 
of that supernatural life which is given to every soul in baptism, 
and renewed, strengthened, and made perfect by all other sources 
of sacramental grace. They are conscious, too, that, when it so 
pleases God, it is possible—nay, indeed, likely—that He will manifest 
His power in the world, either by enriching with special super- 
natural gifts those of His creatures who are His chosen friends, 
or by granting miracles of spiritual or bodily healing to those who 
invoke Him, through the intercession of the Blessed Mother of 
the Word Incarnate or of the Saints, with strong and trusting 
hope. The existence of a religion based for the proof of its Divine 
origin on the miracle of the Resurrection, carries with it the cer- 
tainty that it will be accompanied by, and encircled round by, other 
outpourings of Almighty Power, and leaves us unsurprised and 
undismayed when in the course of ages we find that religion marked 
at every stage by fresh evidences of mystery and miracle. 


The solemn commemoration of the Resurrection joyfully cele- 
brated to-day is the occasion for the renewal‘in our hearts of our 
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belief in that great fact of faith. But it is also the opportunity for 
strengthening in our minds, and in the practice of our lives, our 
conscious realization that as Catholics we are surrounded and, as 
it were, hemmed in by the supernatural; that a Catholic who is 
unsupernatural in his conception of and outlook upon the world is 
scarcely worthy of that name; and that those who -have been 
buried with, and have, by His power, risen with their Lord, are 
called to show forth, in the newness of their lives, that His life 
has taken possession of theirs, so that it is now no longer they 
themselves, but Christ, that is living in them. May He make us 
obedient on these His teachings, and fill us with the certain hope 
that, thus united to Him upon earth, we may share with Him the 
joy that He won for all on Easter Day. 




















CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


ST. JOSEPH, THE MODEL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY MANHOOD 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


Il. INTRODUCTION 


Whatever is true and good never grows out of fashion in this 
world. The fine sculptures of ancient Greece are as new to-day 
as when the artists had just finished them. These masterpieces have 
been the inspiration of countless other artists, who were amply satis- 
. fied if they could but imitate them. 

In a still greater sense this truth applies to the lives of the saints 
of God. Their beautiful lives shine forth even centuries after 
they have passed out of this world, like some wonderful work of 
art, and they are the models for our imitation. 


I wish to call particularly to your mind that great saint, who 
having lived and died nearly two thousand years ago, is to this 
day the grand model of Catholic manhood; the saint whose sterling 
qualities and heroic virtues make him fit especially into our times; 
whose life and work reveal to us the only solution of the vexing 
problems and questions of our day! Such, indeed, is the great 
St. Joseph, the model of the Catholic manhood of this twentieth 
century. 

The life of St. Joseph, so far as our knowledge of detail is con- 
cerned, might be put in a few words. These few data, however, 
are of sufficient value to build up a figure of such heroic size that 
its shadow is cast over centuries. Even now the powerful figure 
of St. Joseph looms up with a force which ages cannot wither. 
Nor will its greatness be dimmed in a day or a century. In ages 
yet unborn, when humanity will have to solve other problems and 
will face other dangers, the life of St. Joseph will convey a lesson 
and a solution. 

People say that history repeat: itself, and that like problems de- 
mand like solutions. Whatever truth may be contained in this ob- 
servation, it does seem as though this paganized twentieth century 
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has much in common with pagan Egypt, the dangers and trials of 
which St. Joseph had to endure during his years of sojourn there. 

Egypt was a land of culture and of refinement, where wealth 
and honors and pleasures dominated in the desires of the people, 
where arts and sciences gave testimony of advanced intellectual 
attainments. But all-was pagan. False gods brought with them 
false standards of morality. While the rich wallowed in excesses 
of every description, the poor were virtually, if not actually, but 
slaves. The oppression of the few was answered by the hatred and 
discontent of the many. Such was the godless environment 
in which St. Joseph had to dwell until an angel bade him take the 
Child and Its Mother back to the land of his fathers. 

Our twentieth century, with all its culture and refinement, with 
all its achievements in arts and sciences, all its wonders of in- 
ventions, differs little from that pagan age of Egypt in this respect 
that then as now we find a hostile attitude to the one true God. 
The Godless spirit is instilled in the hearts of millions of the men 
and women, and the evil consequences of an atheistical philosophy 
of life are inevitable. True it is, that people no longer offer in- 
cense and sacrifice to images of wood or stone; but who can 
deny that people are following strange gods? Money, political 
honors, unlawful pleasures, are the gods of our day, to whom 
people bend their knee too readily. The drift toward paganism 
outside of the true Church is unmistakable. Sciences that in the 
love of truth should be a reflexion of the infinite truth and wisdom 
of God have, like ships in a storm, been torn from their safe 
moorings, and then drift helplessly on the treacherous sea of doubt 
and denial. Do not some of our leading scientists endeavor to 
show that for the existence of life, of force and of matter, a creating 
God was not necessary? Do they not try to show by all means 
that the idea of a God should be relegated to the ages of ignorance? 
Pursuing this principle, of declaring God unnecessary, the im- 
mortality of the soul is denied, and, since there is to be no here- 
after, according to their way of thinking, there can be neither a 
heaven nor a hell, neither final reward nor punishment. It remains 
then to find ways and means for building a heaven in this world. 
This vagary, which socialism pursues as its task, brings forth a 
false standard of morality. Actions are no longer considered right 
or wrong in as much as they conform to, or are opposed to the 
will of God, but according as they benefit or harm the individual. 
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The standard of morality has come to mean nothing else than: 
“What is there in it for me!” Honesty will be practised if an ad- 
vantage can be gained by it. If a greater advantage is offered by 
dishonesty, and the chances of being discovered are slender, no harm 
is seen in being dishonest. 

As God stands for order, law and harmony, the new pagan 
code of morals produces disorder, injustice and worldwide unrest. 
Extravagance goes side by side with direst want. The granaries of 
the world are full to overflow, we read of elaborate dinners given 
to monkeys, to pet dogs and cats, while thousands of human beings 
go to bed hungry, and other thousands must beg for clothing and 
shelter. 

In this age, then, of atheistical “ethics” we find Catholic man- 
hood as isolated as was St. Joseph two thousand years ago in the 
land of the pagans. Our Catholic manhood will either be swal- 
lowed by this moloch of the twentieth century—which God for- 
bid—or our Catholic manhood must exercise a superior force, and 
become a leaven to permeate the whole of mankind. This, in a 
nutshell, is the problem of our times. True it is, we have the 
consoling assurance of our dear Lord, that “the gates of hell 
will not prevail against the Church.” To redeem His pledge, 
Christ will work miracles if necessary. But we must not forget 
that, as a rule, Divine Providence seeks natural means, rather than 
the miraculous, to accomplish its ends. Our dear Lord cannot per- 
mit the work of His Redemption, the Kingdom of God, to be de- 
stroyed. He will have recourse to miracles if natural means should 
fail. And which are the natural means that will keep up and per- 
petuate the Church of Christ? You, the Catholic manhood of this 
twentieth century, are the means upon which Divine Providence 
depends to accomplish its ends, which are the honor of God and 
the salvation of souls. 

Complicated though the problems may appear to us, they are not 
so difficult as to cause us to hesitate in our efforts to work out 
their solution. Look up to the great St. Joseph whose heroic 
figure rises up over all these centuries. By studying his holy life 
and by following his example we cannot fail to bring order out of 
chaos. 

In the conferences that are to follow we shall consider the 
various errors and needs of our times, shall endeavor to under- 
stand our public duties, and the duties of Catholic manhood towards 
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home and the family, and we shall show how admirably the life 
of St. Joseph fits into our very day and time. 

Let us ask the help of good St. Joseph that we may learn to 
know him and love him more and more, and that by being made 
worthy to walk in his footsteps we may be enabled to labor suc- 
cessfully for the glory of God, and for the welfare of home and 
country. 

















CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XIII. Purity 


My Dear Children of Mary: The story is told of a saint who 
set out upon a journey and was allowed to see his guardian angel 
at his side. As they proceeded on their way they met a distinguished 
knight and his followers. The knight’s sword and shield sparkled 
with precious stones and his armor was set with gold and silver, 
and all who met the knight paid him homage. The saint noticed 
to his astonishment that the guardian angel turned his face away 
from the knight in horror and disgust. The saint and his angel 
soon after passed a corpse. The smell of the decomposing body 
was so repulsive that the saint was compelled to hurry past, but he 
was surprised that the angel showed signs of being pleased. The 
saint then asked the angel how it was that he showed disgust at 
the splendor of the knight, while he seemed charmed at the sight 
of the hideous corpse. And the angel told the saint that he had 
turned away from the gallant knight because the soul of the knight 
was in mortal sin. The angel could not bear to see the havoc of 
sin and the desecration of the image of God. Gold and jewels 
might deceive people, but these outward marks of beauty could 
never condone for the ravages of sin. The corpse was a distressing 
sight for the saint, but the angel beheld that this body had been 
free of the contamination of sin, a living temple of God, and the 
soul was in heaven with God. 

This little story shows us the two ways of looking at people and 
things. The fact that the world honors and admires certain people 
is no sign that God will look at them in the same way. And there 
are people whom the world despises, maligns and persecutes. Yet 
this is no sign that God will reject these people. They are often 
the ones whom He will take in His loving arms and call blessed. 

It has always been the rule for the world to despise, hate, slander, 
and persecute pure and saintly souls. The world has no respect 
for saintly souls. He who wishes to lead a pious life is often marked 
as a victim upon which abuse may be heaped with impunity. The 
world will say of saintly souls that they are éither hypocritical or 
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mildly insane. These saintly souls will be called fools, their best 
intentions, their best efforts, will be turned and twisted to make 
them appear the opposite of what they were intended to be. Of a 
good and devout girl the gossipers will say: Look at Miss So- 
and-so, that girl wants to be dreadfully pious. She receives Com- 
munion twice a week! I wonder whether she really is as good 
as she pretends.” And so the comment goes. Such is the talk that 
you will have said about yourselves, if for the love of God you want 
to keep your heart and mind pure. But what, after all, does it 
matter what the world may say of us, how much the world may 
hate us and slander us, if only God is satisfied with us. The 
world will have its little say and pass away. God remains forever. 
So does His good will and His praise and reward. Hence it mat- 
ters very little whether our conduct is in harmony with the views 
of the world. Not the world but God will be our final Judge. 
Bear in mind, then, that, no matter how much the world may be 
ridiculing purity of heart and mind, it is God, and not the world, 
whom we are made to please. 

And now, let me ask you, what is our way of looking at things 
and people? Do we follow the world in her way, or do we follow 
the standard of God? What do we esteem more: the glitter and 
tinsel of this world, the applause and approval of this world, or the 
grace of God? The common-sense way will be for us to love 
what God loves, to hate what God hates. Like God, we, too, 
should love purity of heart and, like Him, hate sin. Above all 
other virtues, however, God prizes purity. He says of Himself 
that He is the lover of chaste souls. Of all virtues it is the one 
that brings us nearest to God. It is the one virtue that makes us 
excel even the angels of God. The angels, not having a body and 
being without a leaning toward sin, cannot fully realize what strug- 
gles and sacrifices a pure soul must endure to remain pure. Hence 
you see that if we keep our souls pure in spite of many obstacles, 
our merit for purity must be greater than even that of the angels. 

As to the meaning of purity, it is derived from the word pure. 

We speak of pure gold, if an article, like a ring or bracelet, con- 
tains nothing but gold. We speak of pure foods when they are 
undeteriorated in their original substance. We speak of pure air 
if it contains nothing in the way of germs or poisonous gases that 
would contaminate the air. In a similar manner we speak of a 
pure soul, a pure heart, a pure mind, meaning thereby one not de- 
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filed by the contamination of sin. A brass ring with a little gold 
plating is not pure gold. It may look like gold, but an acid test, and 
a little wear, will soon show that it is brass. So also will no super- 
ficial pretense make us pure in the sight of God. 

When in Baptism we were reborn through the water and the 
Holy Ghost, we were pure, that is, free from any tarnish of sin. 
Our souls were as sinless and free from stain as the angels. In 
that state of innocence we grew up to the dawn of reason. Then, 
some time after, it may have been years, someone gave us the 
first lesson in sin. An unchaste thought, or desire, or a bad word, 
may have been the result of that lesson and with it that original 
purity of the soul was lost. 

To remain as God made us after Baptism, we must keep away 
from every word, every thought and deed, that are contrary to 
what God demands of us. In order to be always on the safe side 
make it a rule to confide even your secret thoughts to your mother. 
She should know all you do and think. Your mother will advise 
you in all things necessary. At no time should a girl have a secret 
she will not confide to her mother. 

In order to preserve this purity of heart and mind we must 
have the help of God. Without God we can do nothing: with Him, 
we can do all things. And the help of God is obtained by prayer 
and by the frequent reception of the Holy Sacramerits. When 
prayer becomes irksome to a girl, and the receiving of Holy Com- 
munion is neglected by her, there is usually something wrong. 

The saints of the Church advise three means for the preservation 
of holy purity. The first is to have a childlike devotion to the 
noblest example of purity, the ever Blessed Virgin Mary. Such a 
devotion to her does not consist in saying a certain little prayer 
each day, but in the desire and the constant effort to imitate her in 
the grandest of all her virtues—purity. 

Secondly we must always walk in the presence of God. We must 
so accustom ourselves to the idea of the constant presence of God, 
that everything we say, or think, or do, becomes a reminder of God. 
Joseph was in Egypt surrounded by evil influences of all kinds. 
As a slave, he was the only one of all in the entire household be- 
lieving in the one true God. There was much to induce him to 
forget about God. Yet, when he was tempted to sin, his first 
thought and his first word was: “How can I do this in the presence 
of my God?” The thought of God preserved him from sin. And 
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how can we attain that, I might say instinctive, feeling of God's 
presence? The virtue of piety is the means to this. Piety, of which 
I spoke in a preceding conference, does not consist in simply saying 
a certain set of prayers at stated times, but rather in the disposition 
of mind to relate and refer all things to God. The idea of God’s 
presence should be as inseparably with us as is our shadow. 

This constant feeling of the presence of God will be a source of 
strength in difficulties and temptations; it will be a powerful force 
keeping us from dangers and occasions of sin, from things, places, 
and people, which otherwise would prove our undoing. 

As a third precaution we are told to avoid the company of evil- 
minded people. Let your mother know with whom you are going, 
and with whom you are working, or playing, and what your com- 
panions do and say. And if your mother tells you to avoid certain 
girls, no matter how fond you may be of them, let that advice be 
your law. Your mother may not find it prudent to explain all things 
to you at the present time. Nor will it be necessary for her to 
state her reasons why she advises you to avoid certain girls, cer- 
tain parties. Time will come when you will see the wisdom of your 
mother, and you will thank her and congratulate yourselves for 
having followed the advice of that faithful mother. 




















CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXXVII. Sr. AGapitus 


My Dear Boys: There are a great many people laboring under 
the mistaken idea that saintliness is a mode of life proper for 
a person who has reached old age. A great many others have the 
equally misleading idea, that a young man must lead a frivolous 
life for some years before there can be any thought of “settling 
down.” Owing to this mistaken idea, people will pardon many 
things at twenty which they will not forgive at forty. Still sin 
remains sin, whether committed at ten or seventy years of age. 

Since we belong completely to God, it stands to reason that He 
has a valid claim upon not only the last few years of our lives, 
but the entire life. From the cradle to the grave we are God’s. 
Hence we are bound to serve Him not only for a few years, but 
during our whole life. Saintliness, then, must be looked upon as a 
duty that begins to devolve upon us with the use of reason. In- 
deed, the probabilities of ever becoming saints will be far removed, 
if, as boys, we lead sinful lives. It is true, that many have be- 
come saints who as boys gave no indications of future holiness. 
But we must not forget that a great many more have continued 
to walk upon the road of sin up to their last breath. As boys, 
they were bad: as men they grew worse. 

When our dear Saviour asked us to be just and holy, He did not 
refer merely to our last few years on earth, but to our entire life. 
A good start means a great deal in play and business. It means a 
great deal, too, in holiness. 

To show us the profit of an early start in holiness, the Church 
has countless saints who were models of many virtues even as 
boys. We can do nothing better than call to mind some of these 
heroes of virtue in order to learn from them how you too may be 
saints even as boys. 

In the first three centuries after Christ there lived some of the 
noblest models of boys. A few of their names have come down 
to us in history. Forest and meadows contain many more flowers 
than we notice by passing through them. So, too, the first ages of 
the Church have a great number of saints, known only to God and 
their guardian angels. The writing of a history of the martyrs 
was not thought of at that time. Later, when men began to record 
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the names and deeds of saints, it was natural to overlook countless 
names, and no attempt was made to give a full list of all those 
who gave their life and their all for the sake of Jesus. But, 
although the records are by no means complete, we have many 
examples of boys who sacrificed their lives for the same holy faith, 
that now by the grace of God is ours. Such a boy was St. Agapitus. 

During the time of the Emperor Aurelian there lived a boy who 
by his saintly conduct attracted the attention and admiration of 
even the pagans. To the pagans purity in a boy was a curiosity, 
to say the least. It was something strange. And as they became 
convinced of the purity of this boy, they could not help but admire 
and reverence him. The name of this boy was Agapitus. Finally 
the emperor heard of this saintly boy and expressed a wish to have 
him at the palace. 

Such was the confidence in God of this saintly boy that he went 
fearlessly to the palace of the emperor, although he realized the 
danger to which he exposed himself. The emperor was favorably 
impressed with him and promised him honors and wealth. He 
could have had any position of honor as he grew older, he could 
have had everything in the world that heart and mind can desire 
upon one condition: that he give up his holy faith and become 
again a pagan. But the little saint would rather share the poverty 
of his parents, and all the sufferings poverty brings with it, than 
indulge his body for a time and have his soul lost forever. Many 
other young men or boys would have jumped at the tempting of- 
fers the emperor made! The emperor found himself begging a boy 
to accept his favors, a mere boy who had the heart to refuse all 
his gifts! The mighty Aurelian was not accustomed to be re- 
fused. When he found that he did not have enough of honors 
or money to bribe this boy, he changed his tactics. Since it was 
the object of the emperor to turn the boy back to paganism, he 
tried to frighten him with the severe punishment inflicted upon 
Christians for their faith. In those times it was considered a 
crime to be a Christian. No torture was too revolting if it added 
to the suffering of the martyrs. The emperor had the boy sent 
to the torture chamber. Not only was the boy a Christian; by re- 
jecting the offers of the emperor, he was guilty of most outrageous 
insult. The emperor commanded that the boy be placed upon the 
rack, an instrument of torture by which every bone of the body 
was drawn out of joint. You know how painful it is to sprain an 
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ankle or even a finger. Imagine then what a pain it must be to 
have every bone drawn out of joint; the shoulders, the elbows, the 
wrists, the fingers, hips, knees and ankles and feet out of joint at 
the same time. Thus with every bone of his body tortured the boy 
was asked again whether he still remained a Christian. He an- 
swered: yes. He was then thrown into a prison, where he found 
no gentle hands to give his distorted body the least care. No 
food was given him; not a drop of water. After four days he was 
again dragged before his judge. The same question and the same 
answer. He was willing to die rather than deny his holy faith. 
Then he was stretched out upon an iron frame and burning coals 
were placed all over his body. Even then he gave the same answer. 
The judge was resolved to break his spirit and orderd that he be 
hung up by his feet. A smoldering fire was started beneath his 
head. When they asked him again, he answered by praying in loud 
voice. The judge then ordered boiling water to be poured down 
his sides. Even pagans who witnessed the scalded flesh severed 
from the body of the boy felt sorry for him. At the moment, how- 
ever, when the boiling water was poured over the boy, the cruel 
judge dropped dead. The emperor, hearing what had happened, 
ordered the boy beheaded. This is in short the story of the suf- 
fering and death of St. Agapitus. He died at the age of fourteen 
years. 

Does the life of this saint teach us any lesson? Let us see. 

Is your life saintly and blameless, as that of St. Agapitus, so 
that people will find cause to admire it? Have you ever caused 
anyone to be edified by your good example? Do you lead such a 
saintly life to make people declare you certainly are a Catholic 
boy for none other could be as pure and gentle? Do you not 
rather try to hide the fact of your being a Catholic for fear you 
might be asked about it, or that you might lose your position? Do 
you not by vulgar talk and actions create the impression as though 
you were anything but a Catholic? Often boys are working side 
by side in factories, and neither suspects the other of being a 
Catholic, though both of them are. When God and Religion are 
mocked they stand there laughing with the rest. If the early Chris- 
tians had had no greater courage, Christianity would, to speak from 
the human standpoint, have been wiped from the face of the earth, 
and paganism would still rule the world. 

Imagine yourself in the place of this saintly boy, Agapitus. Had 
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you been called to the palace of the emperor would you know the 
catechism well enough to answer the questions of the emperor? 
Had you been given promises of money and honors, what would 
your choice have been? Too many people at the present time 
will readily sell their souls for money or honors. Men are told 
that if they remain Catholics they can never get ahead and make 
a mark in this world. Some prefer their holy faith to all the world 
may offer them: but, alas, many take what the world offers and 
give their souls in payment for it. Think of the suffering St. 
Agapitus underwent for our holy faith. Life was as dear to him 
as it is to you. He felt the pain as you do. He was no older than 
most of you. And yet, you are afraid to show your colors for 
fear that some may laugh at you for being a Catholic. You are 
afraid of losing a few pennies, and you hide your holy faith for 
fear of missing a chance of getting on in this world! And it is 
the very same faith for which martyrs, like St. Agapitus, gave up 
their lives! 

Yes, boys, let us admit it: We are often cowards, when it is a 
question of showing our holy faith. ‘He who will confess me 
before men, him will I confess before my Father who is in heaven,” 
our dear Saviour told us. If we are ashamed of Christ, He in 
turn will feel ashamed of us. If we pretend not to know Hini, not 
to belong to His Church, the time will come when He will ignore 
us and not know us. 

Remember St. Agapitus and his suffering the very next time 
there is occasion for confessing or defending your holy faith. 
Know your holy faith thoroughly, so that whenever you are asked 
regarding any point of it you may explain it clearly. Never give 
consent to anyone to speak disrespectfully of God or Religion. 
People may not at all times agree with you, but they will admire 
you, nevertheless, for not being afraid. Suppose you do lose your 
position on account of it. Do you think that God will let you 
fight the battle alone? He will be at your side. You may lose in 
things temporal, but you will be the gainer in spiritual and eternal 
blessings. With temporal things we must part some day. Death 
parts us from all of them. But the rewards we gather for the life 
to come are ours for ever and ever. 

And last, but not least, let your conduct be the real proof of your 
faith. Lead a virtuous life, so that people are compelled to say that 
you cannot be anything but a model, saintly, Catholic boy. 














FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE GOSPELS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN 
TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Jesus STILLS THE SToRM aT SEA 


PREPARATION. This Gospel is closely connected with the pre- 
ceding. Which were the two miracles worked by our Lord im- 
mediately after the Sermon on the Mount? ... A third miracle 
followed at once. Jesus went into St. Peter’s house and cured 
his mother-in-law, who was lying sick of a fever. It was evening, 
and many people were carried to Him possessed by evil spirits, and 
He drove out the evil spirits with a word and cured all who were 
sick. The crowd grew larger and larger, and at last our Lord bade 
His disciples to put out to sea. (Which sea?) Then one of the 
scribes came and said to Him: ‘Master, I will follow Thee whither- 
soever Thou shalt go.” Our Lord answered: “The foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His Head.” This meant: “I am poor, and whoever 
wants to be my disciple must also become poor.” This was enough 
for the scribe, who would not hear of poverty because he liked 
a life of comfort. Also a disciple, probably Philip, came up to Him 
and said: “Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father.” Jesus 
said to him: “Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead.” He 
meant by these words: “Your relations are spiritually dead; leave 
them and follow me.” Then the events described in the Gospel 
took place. 


I. GospeL. Matth. viii, 23-27. 
1. The Storm at Sea. 
2. The Fear of the Disciples. 
3. The Calm at Sea. 


Il. EXPLANATION. 

1. The Storm at Sea. The first picture presented to us is charm- 
ing. It is twilight and the little boats are sailing quietly over the 
sea. (St. Mark tells us that there were other ships there too.) 
On the shore are crowds of people looking after Jesus with deep 
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respect, but He is resting in the boat. Suddenly the pleasant scene 
changes, and a terrible sight appears before our eyes. A violent 
hurricane suddenly arises and swoops down upon the sea, raising 
great waves, so that the boat is tossed up and down as if it were 
their plaything. The water dashes into the boat on both sides and 
every moment it is likely to sink or to be driven on to the land 
and wrecked. 

Did not Jesus know beforehand that there would be a storm? 
And if He knew it, how could He go into such danger? .. . 

Jesus knew everything, but He wanted to strengthen His dis- 
ciples in their faith. He worked this miracle especially for the 
Apostles, who were to experience His power just when they were 
in the greatest danger. 

It is remarkable, too, that the storm came on so very suddenly. 
There are generally some signs warning us of the approach of a 
tempest, and most of the disciples were skilful fishermen, well 
able to interpret such signs. . The lake lies very low, about 
six or seven hundred feet below sea-level, and during the day the 
heat is often terrific; but in the evening it is not unusual for a 
violent storm to come up quite unexpectedly and to lash the watet 
to fury. 

[It is quite possible that this mighty storm was due to the action 
of the evil spirits, who were angry that our Lord had driven them 
out of the people who were possessed; for Satan, the prince of this 
world, and his angels use the elements for their wicked purposes. 
This is expressly taught in Holy Scripture. In writing to the 
Ephesians (vi, 12), St. Paul says: “Our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, against the 
rulers of the world of this darkness (i. e. sin), against the spirits 
of wickedness in high places,” or, according to another translation, 
in the air. | 

2. The Fear of the Disciples. How do the disciples act in time 
of danger? They try with all their might to conquer the storm, 
but it is useless. They are then seized with a terrible fear and think 
that their last hour is at hand. What ought they to have thought 
in their distress? . . . “The Lord is with us, we are in God’s 
hand.” But they fancied that because Jesus was asleep, He was 
unaware of the danger, so they lost all confidence and cried: “Lord, 
save us, we perish!” This want of confidence was a fault. How 
did our Saviour rebuke them? . . . “Why are you fearful, O ye 
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of little faith?’ That means: “Where is your faith? are you still 
so weak ?” 

[How could our Lord sleep during the noise of the storm? He 
could control His own nature, and it was His will to sleep, in order 
to test His disciples. | 

3. The Calm on the Sea. Then Christ showed that He was Lord 
of nature. Stretching out His hand, He cried to the angry water: 
‘‘Peace, be still,” and at once a solemn stillness prevailed. Was this 
not perhaps the result of chance? No, for when a storm abates, 
the tossing of the waves continues for a long time, and this was 
not the case here. Christ speaks a word, and there is a great calm. 

What impression did the miracle make upon the people who wit- 
nessed it? All in the boat were filled with fear and amazement, say- 
ing: “What manner of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey 
him?” Our Lord had done what He wanted, for His disciples were 
strengthened in their faith, and others too were led to believe in 
Him. 

Questions for repetition. Where did our Lord seek rest after 


His hard work during the day? . . . What severe test was ap- 
plied to the disciples’ faith? . . . How did our Lord blame His fol- 
lowers for the weakness of their faith? . . . How did He save 
them from danger of death? . . . How did the people who were 


saved express their astonishment? . . 
III. APPLICATION. 

(1) Points for instruction. (a) The Gospel contains clear evi- 
dence of our Lord’s Divinity. Not only did all diseases disappear 
at His Word, but the forces of nature were silent and obeyed Him. 
All who beheld the miracle, arrived at once at the right conclusion, 
viz., that Christ must be higher and greater than man.. “Who is 
this, that the winds and sea obey Him?” Who is Jesus Christ? . . 
What evidence did He give of His divinity? . . . What miracles 
did He work? .. . 

(b) Christ is truly God, but He is also truly man. How can we 
see that to-day? . . . He was tired after preaching so much, and 
fell asleep in the boat. How can Christ be tired? . . . He is 
human like ourselves and has a human nature. How many natures 
has Christ? . . . What then do we believe about Christ? . 
From whom did the Son of God take His human nature? 

(c) The disciples showed in time of danger that their faith was 
weak, and, therefore, Jesus found fault with them. When are we 
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strong in faith? . . . How do people sin by doubts concerning 
the faith? ... 


(2) What importance has this Gospel in the ecclesiastical year? 
We ought to be always growing stronger in faith. Many 
storms and terrible temptations assail our hearts, but we ought not 
to be afraid and lose confidence. This is the lesson that our holy 
Mother the Church teaches us to-day. St. Bernard says: “If the 
world rages and Satan lets loose his fury, and the flesh rebels, I 
will still trust in Thee, O Lord! For who has ever trusted in Thee 
and nevertheless been put to shame?”’ 

(3) Our life is like a voyage across the sea. There are often 
terrible storms to encounter—attacks from without and temptations 
from within. What ought we to do in danger? The chief thing is 
never to lose confidence. The Lord is with us, so let us cry with 
the disciples, but with perfect trust in Him, “Lord, save us, we 
perish.” 

(4) The boat upon the sea is a type of the Church of Christ. 
Many storms have already assailed her, and she has been hated and 
slandered by Jews and heathens. Remember the first three cen- 
turies after our Lord’s death. It often seemed as if He were 
asleep; but in the hour of greatest danger He always arose and 
commanded the storm, saying: “Peace, be still.” If the Church 
had been founded by men, she would long have ceased to exist, but 
she was founded by God. In what words did our Lord foretell the 
triumph of His Church? .. . 

[N.B.—This Gospel may be read on one of the Sundays after 
Epiphany. On these Sundays we study the action of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church, and the significance of the Gospel is then: 
The Church of Christ has always survived all storms and will never 
be overwhelmed by them. For Christ is with her, “Behold, I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” The 
Holy Ghost is the soul of the Church—therefore we must have 
confidence. | 
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TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PARABLE OF THE COCKLE AMONG THE WHEAT 


PREPARATION. Children never get tired of hearing stories, and 
the people in the East were still like children. Our Saviour knew 
this, and therefore He generally talked in parables. What parables 
do you know? . . . To-day’s Gospel contains a very beautiful 
and instructive parable—that of the cockle among the wheat. We 
do not know when and where our Lord uttered this parable, and 
there is no need for us to know. The chief thing is that we should 
thoroughly understand the lesson that it teaches. 

I. Gospet. Matth. xiii, 24-30. 

1. The Good Seed and the Cockle. 

2. The Growth of the Seed and Cockle. 

3. The Wheat and Cockle at the Harvest. 

The parable is always only the outside or husk, the truth that it 
contains is the kernel. Or the parable is the earth, and the lesson 
that it teaches is the gold hidden in the earth. Let us look first at 
the outside or husk, and then at the kernel; first at the parable, and 
then at its interpretation. 

II]. EXPLANaTION. 
(a) The Parable. 

(1) The Good Seed and the Cockle. The farmer sowed only 
good wheat in his field. What spoiled it? . . . This weed is called 
cockle or tares, and grows freely in wheatfields in Palestine. Both 
shoot up at the same time and are so much alike, that it is difficult 
even for an experienced eye to distinguish them. But as soon as the 
fruit is formed, any child can easily recognize which is the weed. 
Hence “when the blade was sprung up and had brought forth fruit, 
then appeared also the cockle.” 

(2) The Growth of the Seed and Cockle. The servants were 
astonished and could not account for the appearance of the cockle. 
They had themselves sown the good seed and knew that the soil 
was well cleared of weeds. But the farmer knew well enough that 
some enemy, moved by feelings of revenge, had come secretly at 
night, when they were all asleep, and had sown cockle amongst the 
wheat. What could the servants do to repair the mischief? “Wilt 
thou that we go and gather it up?” | 
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(3) The Wheat and Cockle at the Harvest. What was the far- 
mer’s decision? . . . It was dangerous to pull up the cockle as that 
might destroy a good deal of the wheat, for the cockle grows in 
tufts and its roots are intertwined with those of the wheat. To let 
them grow together until the harvest seemed the safer plan. But 
what was to happen at the harvest? . . . The usual method in 
the East is to tie the dangerous and poisonous weed up in bundles 
and burn it. This causes much work, but is the best way of pre- 
venting it from doing further harm. 

Questions for repetition. How came the cockle amongst the 
wheat? . . . How did the servants want to get rid of it? . 
Why did the farmer not allow them to carry out their plan? . . 
When did he intend to separate the cockle from the wheat? 

(b) The Interpretation of the Parable. 

Now we are going to look at the kernel and find out what our 
Lord intended to teach us by it. The parable is easy enough to 
understand, and yet the disciples could not discover its meaning. 
Our Lord might well reproach them, as He sometimes did, with 
being very dull and not understanding Him, although He had been 
a long time with them. When He had sent away the people, His 
Disciples asked Him to explain to them the parable of the cockle, 
and He expounded it thus: “He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of Man, and the field is the world, and the good seed are the 
children of the Kingdom, and the cockle are the children of the 
wicked one. And the enemy that sowed them is the devil. But the 
harvest is the end of the world and the reapers are the angels. 
Even as cockle, therefore, is gathered up and burned with fire, so 
shall it be at the end of the world. The Son of Man shall send 
His angels, and they shall gather out of His Kingdom all scandals, 
and them that work iniquity, and shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then shall 
the just shine as the sun in the Kingdom of their Father. He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear” (Matth. xiii, 36-43). 

(1) Good Seed and Cockle. You can easily understand it all now. 
The sower is the Son of Man, Jesus Christ. He sowed the seed 
of divine truth in the world. He calls Himself humbly the “Son 
of Man,” because He became Man in order to make men the children 
of God. The field is the world. The whole world? No, only the 
Church, God’s kingdom on earth. Christ Himself says: “The King- 
dom of Heaven is likened to a man that sowed good seed in his 
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field.” ‘The good seed are the children of the Kingdom.” Jesus 
meant the good Christians, who receive the word of God and hold 
the Catholic faith and lead good lives. “The cockle are the children 
of the wicked one.” Are these the Jews and heathen? No, for 
they do not belong to God’s Church at all. Jesus meant bad Chris- 
tians, people who receive the bad seed into their hearts and have 
not the Faith and do not live as Christians. These are the chil- 
dren of the wicked one, children of the devil, for they have the devil 
as their father (John viii, 44). Who sows the cockle? The devil, 
the enemy of God and man; it is he who goes about secretly trying 
to destroy the good seed. Jesus said: “The enemy that sowed the 
cockle is the devil.” 

This is the first part of the parable, and the chief thought in it is 
this: Weeds will always grow amongst the corn in God’s Kingdom 
—there will always be good and bad Catholics in the Church, and 
this cannot be avoided, because the devil is always sowing cockle. 

(2) The Growth of the Seed and the Cockle. What is to be done 
with the cockle as it grows? Our Lord says nothing about it in the 
explanation. Why not? Because He had already said in the para- 
ble: “Suffer both to grow until the harvest.” This was a piece of 
advice given to the disciples. They would soon see weeds growing 
up and overrunning the Church—what were they to do? were they 
to uproot them at once? What might do more harm than good, it 
is safer to wait until the harvest. 

(3) The Wheat and the Cockle at the Harvest. When is the 
harvest time? Jesus says it is at the end of the world. What is to 
happen then? . . . The Son of Man will come as Judge, with the 
angels who are the reapers, “and they shall gather out of his king- 
dom all scandals and them that work iniquity.” Do you under- 
stand our Lord’s meaning? The angels are to bring all “the chil- 
dren of the wicked one” to trial, all those who lead others into 
evil (by scandal) and who themselves lead wicked lives. And 
what is to be the end of them? They are to be cast like the cockle 
into the fire, that is to say, into the fire of hell, where they will 
burn forever and never be consumed. The good will have a 
very different fate. They will enter heaven with our Lord, and, 
radiant with the glory of heaven, they will shine for all eternity 
before their Father’s throne. “Then shall the just shine as the sun 
in the Kingdom of their Father.” 

Questions for repetition. What is the meaning of the wheat and 
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cockle in the field? . . . Why does our Lord let the wicked remain 
among the good? . . . When is the day of retribution? . . . What 
is to be the lot of the wicked and what of the good?. . . 

III. APPLICATION. 

1. The Gospel contains three chief lessons: 

(a) How does evil come into the Church? Not from God, but 
from the devil. How are evil spirits disposed toward us? . . 
Although there are many sinners in the Church, she is nevertheless 
holy. How do we know that the Church is holy? . . . 

(b) Why does God permit evil? In the first place, because man 
is free and is to remain free; in the second place, because one who 
is wicked may still repent; in the third place, because the good may 
become still better, if they bear evil with patience and humility. 
Does God approve of the wicked things that are done in the world? 

No, they display His long-suffering. What do we mean by 
saying that God is long suffering? . . . 
(c) What is the end of the wicked? Christ tells us that his end 


is fire, everlasting ruin. What is hell? . . . Who will be con- 
demned to go to hell? . . . How do we know that hell lasts for- 
ever? ... 


2. What is the significance of to-day’s Gospel in the ecclesiastical 
year? What our Lord foretold in the parable, was soon fulfilled. 
He sowed the good seed, but His mortal enemy, the devil, oversowed 
the wheat with cockle. Think of the Pharisees, how they tried to 
make the people think ill of our Saviour, and many would not be- 
lieve in Him. It is the same thing at the present time. Jesus sows 
the good seed of His holy teaching in your hearts, which are then 
little kingdoms of God. But Satan is never asleep; he is always on 
the lookout to find an opportunity of secretly sowing cockle, and he 
does this by means of wicked people who try to lead you astray, 
who laugh at your faith and make fun of it, and say perhaps: 
“You are not bound to believe all that the priests tell you.” Or 
else the devil makes use of bad pictures, books and newspapers, 
in which foul things are to be found, as if they were not sinful at 
all. You ought to be on your guard against letting these bad seeds 
find an entrance into your hearts. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE PARABLES OF THE GRAIN OF MuSTARD SEED AND OF THE 
LEAVEN 


PREPARATION. Last Sunday we considered the parable of the 
cockle on the cornfield. To-day we have to think about two more 
of our Lord’s parables, those namely of the grain of mustard seed 
and of the leaven, which in St. Matthew’s Gospel stand immediately 
after last week’s parable. We do not know where they were ut- 
tered by our Divine Saviour, perhaps it was near the Lake of 
Genesareth. Both are instructive and easy to understand. 

I, GospeL. Matth. xiii, 31-35. 

1. The Grain of Mustard Seed. 

2. The Leaven. 

3. The Evangelist’s Remark. 

I]. EXPLANATION. 

1. The Grain of Mustard Seed. 

(a) The Parable. Mustard seed is the seed of the mustard plant, 
and you all know that it is very small. Among the Jews it was 
proverbial on account of its diminutive size; but if you put it on 
your tongue, you will soon feel how hot and burning it is. 
When planted in the earth it shoots up quickly and grows to a con- 
siderable height. In fertile soil and under the hot rays of the East- 
ern sun, it sometimes becomes as large as a fig-tree, ten or twelve 
feet high, with several branches covered with broad leaves. The 
birds come in great numbers to rest in the cool shade of the leaves 
and to eat the ripe and pungent seeds. Hence our Saviour says: 
“It becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and dwell 
in the branches thereof.” 

(b) Interpretation. What lesson did Jesus intend to teach in 
this parable? . . . “The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of 
mustard seed.” This is of course the Church, the kingdom of 
God one earth. Jesus meant to say: “My kingdom the Church is 
at first small and insignificant as a grain of mustard seed, but just 
as a great plant grows from the tiny seed in a very short time, so 
My Church will grow rapidly into a mighty tree. From all coun- 
tries and nations the heathen will come, like the birds of the air, 
and dwell together peaceably and happily in the Church.” Thus 
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in this parable our Lord wanted to bring before us the develop- 
ment and growth of His Church. Have His Words been fulfilled? 
The Church was very small at first. On its birthday (when was 
this?) it numbered only a few thousand Christians; but it soon 
began to grow and to spread far and wide. The pilgrims, who 
had come to Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost, carried home 
with them the news of what they had seen and heard. The Apos- 
tles went as missionaries all over the known world, establishing 
Christian communities everywhere, so that after about twenty-five 
years there was no nation belonging to the Roman Empire, where 
Christianity was unknown, and toward the end of the second cen- 
tury Irenaeus could say: “The Church has spread over the whole 
world. Just as there is only one sun, so from one end of the 
world to the other we see the one same Christian truth.” In the 
course of centuries it is true that more than one branch of the 
tree of the Church decayed and fell away. What do I mean? . 
Think of the so-called Reformation! At that time thousands fell 
away from the Church, although at the same time she was gain- 
ing thousands in America. What do we see now? The three 
thousand Christians of the first Pentecost have now become nearly 
three hundred millions, and instead of twelve bishops, as there 
were at first, there are nearly twelve hundred. The tiny grain of 
mustard seed has indeed become a great tree, stretching out its 
branches over all the countries and peoples of the world. To what 
does it owe this wonderful growth? To the Holy Ghost, who is 
always extending the Kingdom of Christ. 

Questions for repetition. How does the grain of mustard seed 
differ from other seeds? . . . Why did our Lord compare His 
Church with a grain of mustard seed? . . . If we compare the 
Church as it was at first and as it is now, what do we find?.. . 

2. The Leaven. 

(a) The Parable. Let us look at the second parable. ‘“The king- 
dom of heaven is like to leaven.” Our Lord is again speaking of 
the Church, God’s kingdom on earth. I suppose you all know 
what leaven is. It is used in making bread. In the East, as also 
with us in many homes, women make the bread themselves; there 
it is a universal custom still at the present time. Do you know how 
bread is made? The leaven or yeast is mixed with the flour. (In 
the East they generally took about three bushels of flour for one 
baking.) Then it begins to “work” and rise, and the leaven grad- 
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ually penetrates all the flour and gives the dough a pleasant taste. 
Unleavened bread is insipid and tasteless. 

(b) Interpretation. Why did our Lord compare His Church with 
leaven? ... It is a very beautiful comparison, for just as leaven 
works its way through the dough and flavors it, so the Church 
was to embrace all nations and convert them to Christianity, for 
she possesses divine power. Just as leaven makes bread palatable, 
the Church was to renew and ennoble all people, so that they 
might become pleasing to God. Sinful heathen were to be- 
come good Christians through the teaching of the Church. Has 
this really taken place? We need only think of our own fore- 
fathers, who were at one time half-savage heathen. ‘Then came 
the great missionary saints who taught them to live moral and 
Christian lives. Missionaries still go out to teach heathen nations 
and bring them the light of Christian truth and grace, for all men 
are called to belong to God’s kingdom on earth and in heaven. In 
this way “the face of the earth” is to be renewed. 

Questions for. repetition. What effect has leaven upon flour? 

Why does this parable apply so well to the Church? . 
How has our Lord’s promise been fulfilled? . . . 

3. The Evangelist’'s Remark. 

The evangelist, after recording these two parables, adds: “All 
these things Jesus spoke in parables to the multitudes, and without 
parables He did not speak to them.” Do you know why our Lord 
was so fond of using parables? . . . The people in the Fast 


delight in them; that was one reason, but the other is that para- 


bles make it easier for us to understand the great and heavenly 
truths that He taught. I act in the same way and always tell you 
stories when I give you religious instruction, because in this way 
you find it easier to understand the truths of our holy religion. 
In one of the Psalms we read: “TI will open my mouth in parables; 
I will utter propositions from the beginning,” or, according to an- 
other translation, “I will explain what has been hidden since the 
creation of the world” (Ps. Ixxvii, 2). 

III. AppLicaTIon. 

(1) We must first consider the likeness and the difference be- 
tween the two parables of the grain of mustard seed and of the 
leaven. . . . Both bring before our minds the growth of the 
Church from small beginnings to its present vast extent. But the 
parable of the mustard seed refers more to the outward and visible 
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development of the Church in the world; the parable of the Jeaven 
refers more to the internal effect and influence of the Church upon 
the world. 

(2) What truth did our Lord state in the parable of the mustard 
seed? . . . The mustard seed contains within itself power to 
become a tree, and actually grows to the size of a tree. In the 
same way the Church has power in herself to become great, and 
has actually grown into a mighty tree. The true Church of Christ 
must be Catholic. Why is Holy Church undoubtedly Catholic? . . 
What has made the Church so great and strong both inwardly 
and outwardly? This has been the work of the Holy Ghost. What 
were the words in which our Lord promised to send the Holy Ghost 
to His Church? 

(3) What is the significance of this Gospel in the ecclesiastical 
year? . . . Our Lord foretold that much of the good seed would 
fall upon barren soil; 1. e. that many would not believe. The Apos- 
tles might easily have lost courage for this reason, so Christ ut- 
tered these two parables to strengthen their confidence. He told 
them that God’s kingdom would extend all over the world. Our 
hearts are little kingdoms of God, and like the grain of mustard 
seed they ought to grow and gain strength day by day. Christ’s 
doctrine and grace ought to leaven all our thoughts, words and 
works, and so transform our whole life and character. This is the 
chief lesson for us. The work cannot, of course, be done all at 
once, but gradually, just as the leaven gradually affects the whole 
of the flour. We must not, however, lose courage, but always 
begin again with renewed confidence, until we become perfect Chris- 
tians. Have you at least a firm resolution of amendment? If not, 
even God’s grace can effect nothing; therefore say seriously and 
with determination: “TI will become a thoroughly good Christian.” 





TWENTY-EIGHTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


PPoPHECY OF THE DESTKUCTION OF JERUSALEM AND THE END 
OF THE WORLD 


PREPARATION. To-day is the last Sunday in the Church’s year, 
and therefore it is very suitable that the Gospel should contain a 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 
Our Lord foretold these fearful events on the Tuesday in Pas- 
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sion Week. What led to His speaking thus? . . . As He was 
going out of the Temple, one of His disciples said to Him: “Mas- 
ter, behold what manner of stones and what buildings are here!’ 
The speaker was amazed at the beauty of the Temple, but Jesus 
answered: ‘“‘Seest thou all these great buildings? There shall not be 
left a stone upon a stone, that shall not be thrown down” (Mark 
xiii, 1, 2). Then our Lord went out to Mount Olivet and sat 
down, having before His eyes the wonderful Temple bathed in the 
golden sunshine. The disciples could not help thinking of what 
He had said, and some of them asked Him privately: “Tell us, when 
shall these things be, and what shall be the sign when all these 
things shall begin to be fulfilled?” i. e. “what shall be the sign of 
Thy coming and of the end of the world.” Jesus answered that 
there should be terrible wars, one nation fighting against another, 
and also pestilences, famines and earthquakes, yet these should be 


only “the beginnings of sorrows.” “Then shall men deliver you up 
to be afflicted and shali put you to death, and you shall be hated 
by all nations for My Name’s sake. . . . And many false prophets 
shall arise and shall seduce many . . . And this Gospel of the 


kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony to 
all nations, and then shall the consummation (the end of the world) 
come.” Then follows to-day’s Gospel. 

I. Gospet. Matth. xxiv, 15-35. 

Admonition to the Faithful. 

Misery at the End of the World. 

Warning Against False Prophets. 

Signs Preceding the Last Judgment. 

Parable of the Fig-tree. 

Solemn Conclusion. 

II. EXPLANATION. 

It is not easy to understand the prophecy, so a few words of 
explanation aré necessary. The destruction of Jerusalem and the 
end of the world are separated by an immense interval of time in 
our eyes, but our Lord viewed events differently, for “with the 
Lord . . . a thousand years are as one day” (II. Peter iti, 8). The 
whole future was like a great picture unrolled before Him, and 
His eye surveyed everything at once. Hence He described the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world as if they were 
to take place at the same time. 

1. Admonition to the Faithful. The prophet Daniel had foretold 
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the destruction of Jerusalem when he said: “In the half of the week 
the victim and the sacrifice shall fail, and there shall be in the 
Temple the abomination of desolation, and the desolation shall 
continue even to the consummation and to the end” (Dan. ix, 27). 
Our Lord referred to these words, when He spoke of the “abomin- 
ation of desolation standing in the holy place.” The holy place 
was the city of Jerusalem and especially the Temple. Then follow 
various admonitions: “They that are in Judea, let them flee to the 
mountains.” Why? Because in the caverns of the mountains 
they would be safe from their foes. The Christians obeyed these 
instructions, and on the approach of the Romans fled to Pella and 
other places among the mountains. “And he that is on the house- 
top, let him not come down to take anything out of his house.” 
The houses in the East have flat roofs, and it is possible to go from 
one house to another along them, and also to descend without pass- 
ing through the house. Hence our Lord meant: “Flee, and do not 
waste a moment. Leave everything behind, if you want to save 
your lives.” “And he that is in the field, let him not go back to 
take his coat.” Lose everything rather than your lives! Our 
Saviour grieved over the prospect, especially when He thought 
of the poor mothers, so He spoke of them too, for with little 
children it would be very difficult, if not impossible, for them to 
escape quickly from their enemies. Their flight would be terribly 
hard if it took place in winter or on the Sabbath. Why? In 
winter, during the rainy season, the roads in Palestine were very 
bad and almost impassable, and on the Sabbath the Jews were not 
allowed to go more than a thousand paces. 

All that our Lord said up to this point applies particularly to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and only incidentally to the dreadful 
events that will occur at the end of the world. What follows, 
however, refers more especially to the end of the world. Our 
Saviour surveyed the two events at the same time, so He went 
on to speak of 

2. The Misery to Come at the End of the World. “There shall 
be then great tribulation, such as hath not been from the beginning 
of the world until now, neither shall be.” These words refer to 
the end of the world; at the destruction of Jerusalem many fearful 
cruelties were perpetrated, and there was great misery, but still worse 
things took place later. Think of the great persecutions of the 
Christians, and the awful wars! “And unless these days had been 
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shortened, no flesh should be saved.” Temptations against faith 
will be so great that all risk losing their souls, but because God is 
merciful, the days of this general corruption will be shortened, “for 
the sake of the elect.” There will be few saints at that time, but 
they are not to perish. 

3. Our Lord’s Warning Against False Prophets. “lf any man 
shall say to you, ‘Lo, here is Christ, or there,’ do not believe him. 
For there shall arise false Christs and false prophets.” Since our 
Lord’s time about twenty people have professed to be the Messias, 
and each time the Jews have been deceived. Another false prophet 
is still to come, and with the devil’s help will work apparent mira- 
cles—this is Antichrist. How is this possible? . . . Again our 
Lord warns us: “If therefore they shall say to you.” . . . Christ 
is the true Messias, and all others are miserable liars and deceivers. 
Be not led astray; the Son of Man will come at last, and be visible 
to all: “For as lightning cometh out of the East, and appeareth 
even unto the West, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.” 

Our Lord ends the first part of the prophecy with the words: 
“Wheresoever the body shall be, there shall the eagles also be 
gathered together.” This is a strange saying, applicable both to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and to the end of the world. Through 
its sins Jerusalem had become in God’s sight a foul corpse, and, 
therefore, the Roman eagles (the Roman banner was an eagle) 
would occupy the city. In the same way the Son of Man will one 
day come to judge corrupt humanity. This thought leads our 
Saviour on to speak of the Last Judgment. 

4. Signs Preceding the Last Judgment. A great change is to take 
place in the heavens: “The sun shall be darkened” (Cf. the Gospel 
for the first Sunday in Advent), and this extraordinary fact will 
portend the coming of the Judge. . ... Then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of Man in heaven—an immense glowing Cross. 
The Cross was the sign of Christ’s humiliation, and therefore it 
will be the sign also of His glory. .. . “and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn”—the tribes, namely, of the wicked, who 
will fear and quake at the sight of the Cross, but it will be too 
late. Then Christ will come on the clouds of heaven, that is to 
say, surrounded by clouds of light and by all the heavenly host. 
“And He will send His angels with a trumpet and a great voice.” 
How loud will be the blast of that trumpet, which is to 
awaken all the dead and summon them to arise from their graves 
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and come to Judgment! Then will all the dead arise, and the 
angels will bring them together from every part of the world. Our 
Lord says nothing more about the Judgment, because the disciples 
asked only what signs should precede it. 

5. Parable of the Fig-tree. Our Saviour concluded His magnifi- 
cent but awful prophecy with a charming parable. It was at the 
beginning of April, and in the Holy Land summer had already set 
in and the fig-trees were growing green. Jesus was probably sit- 
ting under a fig-tree, and so He took it as the subject of His 
parable: “And from the fig-tree learn a parable. . . . when the 
leaves come forth, you know that summer is nigh. In the same 
way, when you see all the things foretold, regard them as a sign 
that the end of the world is at hand.” 

6. Solemn Conclusion. Our Lord ended the whole prophecy with 
the solemn assurance: “Amen, I say to you, that this generation 
shall not pass till all these things be done.” If we think of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, we know that many of the Jews, who 
lived at the same time as our Lord, witnessed it. If we think of 
the end of the world, our Lord was referring to the whole human 
race. “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” Will the world pass away? . .. All that Christ 
foretold will certainly be fulfilled. All that He said about Jeru- 
salem proved true, and all that He said about the end of the world 
will prove no less true. 

Questions for repetition. When and where did our Lord utter 
this great prophecy? . . . How may we account for the fact that 
in the prophecy the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the 
world are apparently confused? . . . What admonitions did our 
Lord address to the faithful? . . . Why will God shorten the 
time of tribulation at the end of the world? . . . Why did our 
Saviour warn men especially against false prophets? . . .. What 
signs will fill the wicked with terror? . . . What orders will the 
Judge give to His angels? . . . How does the parable of the fig-tree 
apply to the end of the world? . . . With what wonderful state- 
ment did our Lord end His prophecy?.. . 

III. AppiicaTIon. 

1. Points for instruction. (a) We see again in this Gospel a 
fundamental truth of our holy religion,—Christ is truly God, for 
He knows everything... . (b) He proclaims to us the certainty 
of the Last Judgment, a truth as consoling for the good as it is 
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terrifying to the wicked. We are reminded of it whenever we 
say the creed. What is the meaning of the words: “From thence 


He shall come to judge the living and the dead?” . . . For what 
shall we be judged? . . . What will be the Judge’s final sen- 
tence? ... 


2. Why does the Church order this Gospel to be read to-day? 
Of course, because at the end of the Church’s year we oyght to 
think seriously of the end of all things. The end of the world is 
the beginning of eternity, and the day of judgment is the great 
harvest day, when we shall be sentenced to everlasting life or ever- 
lasting death, to happiness or to misery forever. The kingdom 
of God on earth will then change unto His kingdom in heaven. 
Hence our chief thought to-day should be the coming of the King- 
dom of Christ. 

3. When will the end of the world take place? “Of that day 
and hour no one knoweth, no, not the angels of heaven” (Matth. 
xxiv, 36). Therefore we ought always to be ready for it. Sup- 
pose the end of the world had come, and the sign of the Cross 
appeared in the sky, and Christ were coming on the clouds of 
heaven, bright as the sun, and the angels were summoning us all to 
judgment; would you be glad, or would you be forced to fear? 
Live so as to be able to die in peace any day, and be ready for the 
angel’s call. As a man lives, so he dies; and as he dies, so he will 
be for ever, either joyful in heaven or suffering in hell—in one 
place or the other for all eternity. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
PROPHECY OF THE END oF THE WorRLD 


PrepaRATION. At the close of the ecclesiastical year we heard of 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world; and as 
soon as the new year begins we are reminded again of the latter. 
Last Sunday we read St. Matthew’s account of our Lord’s prophecy, 
to-day we read St. Luke’s. There are great resemblances between 
them, but they are not exactly alike. Last Sunday we heard only 
of the horrors of the approaching judgment, to-day we think also 
of the joy awaiting us. Last Sunday we considered the punish- 
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ment inflicted by God upon Jerusalem, but to-day there is no men- 
tion of it. The former Gospel was a picture of horrors, but in 
this there is more light. What events led up to the utterance of 
this prophecy? You know all about it... . Where did our Lord 
utter it? 

I. Gospet. Luke xxi, 25-33. 

1. Signs of the Approach of the Judgment. 

2. Coming of the Judge. 

3. Advice to the Righteous. 

4. Parable of the Fig-tree. Conclusion. 

II. EXPLANATION. 

1. Signs of the Approach of the Judgment. “There shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon and in the stars.” What kind 
of signs? . . . St. Matthew tells us more about them; he says: 
“the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven” (Matth. xxiv, 29). What 
does this mean? . . . Christ, our Judge, is at hand, and will come 
with great power and glory. At His approach all the universe 
will be shaken, and all the heavenly bodies will be affected. The 
sun will cease to shine, and, therefore, the moon too will give no 
light, and a great darkness will prevail all over the world just as 
it did before God said: “Let there be light.” “The stars shall fall 
from heaven.” Where will they fall? Down to our earth? No, 
they will be hurled out of their usual courses and wander about 
in space. The disorganization of the heavenly bodies will have 
its effect also upon earth. The sea will be disturbed from its lowest 
depths, the waters will rage and dash furiously against the shore, 
and all men will be overwhelmed with terror. “There shall be. . 
upon the earth distress of nations, by reason of the confusion of 
the roaring of the sea and of the waves.” The sea looks dreadful 
now when a storm breaks over it, and the waves rise, the light- 
ning flashes from heaven and the thunder rolls. Still more dread- 
ful is it in the darkness of night; but all this will be intensified at 
the end of the world. Then we shall hear a strange rumbling 
in the earth, and everything will give way under our feet, whilst 
all around is impenetrable darkness. No wonder that our Lord 
speaks of “men withering away for fear and expectation of what 
shall come upon the whole world.” Many will actually die of 
fear; but what will be the cause of all this disturbance? . 
God will withdraw His Almighty Hand from the world, and “the 
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powers of heaven shall be moved,” and the whole universe thrown 
into confusion. 

These are only the signs preceding the actual Judgment, and they 
will be followed by 

2. The Coming of the Judge. “Then they shall see the Son of 
Man coming in a cloud with great power and majesty.” The Son 
of Man is Jesus Christ, Who called Himself by this name. He 
came once from heaven as a poor, feeble infant, but it will be 
otherwise at His second coming. At His Ascension the angels 
foretold the manner of it: “This Jesus, who is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come as you have seen Him going into 
heaven” (Acts i, 11). He ascended into heaven glorious and bril- 
liant as the sun, and He will return thence in all the splendor of 
His Divinity. Shining clouds covered Him as a garment, hiding 
Him from the gaze of His followers, and He will appear again 
seated on clouds as upon a tarone, and surrounded by all the choirs 
of angels. “Thence He shall come to judge the living and the 
dead. Then will follow the third act of the solemn drama, but 
Jesus tells us nothing more. What may be the reason of His 
silence? It was perhaps that the disciples asked no further ques- 
tions, and on another occasion He had given a detailed prophecy 
about it. The disciples may well have been alarmed by the ut- 
terance of their Divine Master, so He added, in order to console 
them, a few words of 

3. Advice to the Righteous. ‘When these things begin to come 
to pass, look up and lift up your heads, because your Redemption 
is at hand.” What does this mean? . . . Our Lord was speaking 
only to the good, not to the bad. When the wicked see all these 
things taking place, they will be beside themselves with terror and 
will not dare to look up. Do you know why? ... The Cross, 
the sign of the Son of Man, will suddenly appear in heaven, and 
will fill them with alarm, because they have despised it. Then 
Christ will come as Judge, and they must tremble before Him, for 
He will pronounce the terrible sentence: “Depart from Me.” But 
it will not be so with the righteous, although they too will feel 
anxiety, but they will soon recover their peace of mind. Théy have 
loved Jesus in life and need not fear Him at death. They have 
always kept the Cross in view, and now it is like a bright ray of 
hope shedding light on their way. They can look up calmly and 
confidently, for they know that the destruction of the world will 
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bring them release from it; the sorrows of earth are over and the 
joys of heaven are close at-hand. 

4. Parable of the Fig-tree. Our Lord told them the parable be- 
ginning: “See the fig-tree and all the trees.” . . . Why did He 
utter a parable here? . . . It teaches two things. When the 
trees put forth leaves. and flowers, that is a sign that summer is 
near. Why did Jesus not mention spring? Because in the Holy 
Land there are only two seasons, the rainy season and summer. 
And when all these things happen, it is a sign that the Last 
Judgment is near. This is the first lesson contained in the parable. 
What is the second? Just as, when the cold, cheerless winter is 
over, we rejoice at seeing the trees put forth leaves and blossoms, 
so the righteous ought to welcome these signs of the judgment, for 
they will then be admitted to God’s Kingdom. The parable thus 
explains the words of comfort addressed to the ‘just. 

Our Lord concludes with the solemn words: “Amen, I say to 
you, this generation shall not pass away, till all things be fulfilled. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My Words shall not pass 
away.” The first sentence is obscure and mysterious. Our Lord 
may be referring to the Jews. He is certainly warning us to be 
ready for the Day of Judgment, as we cannot know when it will 
come. It may take us by surprise like a thunderstorm. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away: is this true? . . . Yes, they will 
exist no more as they now are, but a new world will arise on the 
ruins of the old. Everything is liable to change with one exception 
—God’s Word can never change, therefore, this prediction of the end 
of the world must always hold good. 

Questions for repetition. What signs in heaven and on earth 
are to precede the Last Judgment? . . . What effect will all 
these signs have upon mankind? . . . What difference is there 
between Christ’s first and second coming? . . . What words of 
comfort did He address to the righteous? . . . Why may the 
just look forward calmly to the Day of Judgment? .. . What 
has the parable of the fig-tree to do with the terrors of the Judg- 
ment to come? . 

Til. AppLicaTIon. 

1. Our Gospel contains several important lessons. Which article 
of the creed refers to the Judgment? . . . What is the meaning 
of the words: “From thence He shall come to judge the living and 
the dead?” . . . What do we call the Judgment at the end of the 
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world? . . . For what will men be judged? . . . What will be 
the sentence given by the Judge? . . . What will God do after 
the General Judgment? . . . Why will there be a General Judg- 
ment ? 

2. Now you can easily answer the questions: Why at the be- 
ginning of the Church’s year do we have a Gospel all about the 
end of the world? . . . The thought of the Judgment ought to 
awaken in us the spirit of penance, and Advent is a time of 
penance. The thought of the Judgment ought, however, to re- 
main with us all through the year, causing us to walk in the fear 
of God. We too should be able to say with St. Jerome: “I always 
seem to hear the sound of the trumpet, and a voice crying: ‘Jerome, 
come to Judgment.’” Many fancy that the Judgment Day is still 
very far off. Is this true? The day when we die will be for 
each individual the day of his Judgment. What should we think 
if death were to come to-day? Christ, our Judge, is always 
present in the most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. Supposing He 
suddenly appeared from the tabernacle, would you be able to say 
calmly: “Lord, I am ready?’ Or would you tremble with fear? 
If you dread His coming, do penance, and prepare to make a good 
confession in Advent. Then the Infant Jesus will be born again 
in your hearts at your Christmas Communion. 

The chief lesson taught us on the first Sunday in Advent is to 
make ready for Christ’s coming to judge the world. 








PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Holy Father 

The sodality whose purpose is to help by prayers and 
ether good works the souls of dying priests, and to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice on the 6th of February, along with other 
good works, for the eternal repose of dead priests, is 
commended by Pius X. and made an archsodality. 

Many indulgences, partial and plenary, granted to the 
members of archsodality of prayer for dead priests, known 
as the “Suffragium Sacerdotale.” 

A warm letter of praise and congratulation is sent to 
the Emperor of Germany on the occasion of the silver 
jubilee of his happy and peaceful reign. 


From the Holy Office 
The indulgence granted March 27th, 1913, to all who 
salute each other with the ejaculation, “Praise be to Jesus 
forever,” is granted likewise to all who use the following 
form, “Praise be to Jesus and Mary to-day and forever.” 


From the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith 
Regulations dealing with the relations between the Ca- 
nadian Bishops of the Latin rite and the Ruthenian Bishops 
of Canada. Also concerning the Ruthenian clerics and the 
faithful of that rite. 


From the Congregation of Rites 
The office sung before the relics of the martyrs the 
night before dedication or consecration of a church must 
be taken from the common of many martyrs—be of double 
rite—and the prayer the third one—Deus qui, etc., with 
the word annua omitted. 
From the Congregation of Religious 
Religious of solemn or simple vows have not such do- 
minion over their manuscripts as to be able to donate or 
alienate them. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
THE MANIFESTATION OF A SECRET 


Charles, a tutor in a college, and much trusted by most of the 
young men of the institution, receives a visit from one of the stu- 
dents, James, who requests a promise of secrecy in a matter he is 
about to confide to the tutor. Charles without hesitation gives the 
promise, and then learns that William, a member of the senior 
class, is corrupting the morals of the boys in the lower classes, by 
secret and depraved practices. Now it so happens that William is 
looked upon by the faculty as a boy of irreproachable character, 
a model in every sense. After a few days’ reflection, the tutor in- 
forms James that it is his duty to denounce the depraved student 
to the college authorities. This James stoutly refuses to do. He 
cannot bring himself to squeal and be looked upon as an informer. 
Then Charles takes the matter himself to the college faculty. An 
investigation follows and William is dismissed. Did Charles do 
the proper thing or was he still bound by his promise of secrecy? 

Answer.—A secretum commissum of which the above is an ex- 
ample, binds under pain of serious sin, by the very terms of the 
contract which beget an obligation in justice. Yet common sense 
and the teachings of theology tell us that under certain circum- 
stances it must always and ever be lawful to reveal certain knowl- 
edge received under promise of secrecy. We could even go further 
and admit that the possessor of such secret knowledge may be 
bound in conscience to make it known. In the present case, we 
consider, that the circumstances are such that they make the revela- 
tion not only lawful, but they compel its manifestation. In the 
first place the danger to many innocent charges of the school, sent 
there for the uplifting purposes of a moral education, and entrusted 
by parents who would quickly remove them from such an atmos- 
phere did they know the real condition of things, makes the revela- 
tion necessary. Secondly the fact that harm had been and was 
being done to many of the pupils, imperatively called for immediate 
action, and therefore charity demanded that some way be found 
to put a quick end to the presence of so baneful an agent. No 
other way was at hand save the denunciation of the guilty party 
to the governing board of the school. This involved the breaking 
of the promise of secrecy, which in the given instance was entirely 
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lawful. A third consideration would be the good name of the 
school itself. Although hidden at the time, it is absolutely certain 
that the condition of affairs would eventually become public prop- 
erty. The shock and the scandal thus produced would cause much 
detriment to the school; in all probability would put an end to its 
existence, as now-a-days no school could endure which had lost 
its reputation. It is clear then that the school should be protected 
against the malign influence that threatened its life, and this could 
only be done by following the course pursued by Charles. It is 
true that James was unwilling to have the knowledge he confided 
made use of. But he was unreasonably unwilling, and his attitude 
was justly ignored by the more practical and more experienced 
tutor. His fear of being held as an informer might be classed 
as mawkish sentimentality, too prevalent at times in the young and 
more deserving of censure than silence. Charles did the only pos- 
sible thing under the circumstances, and his action is not only licit, 
but praiseworthy. 
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